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Perfection at Last! 
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Vir. Fred Gilbert with a 


Parker Gun. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Sale 
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Shot-Gvun, you'll make a Bull's 
Eve by sending three Ye. stamp 
for the Ideal Hand- book ! 
126 pages FREI The latest Fin 
eyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bulle 
Wention Sports Afield. Address & W. COLE COMPANY 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO... 8 K Street 
New Haven, Conr 
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Perfection at Last! 


To the 


“Old Reliable” 


has fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY 
PERFECT score which has ever been made in an All-day 
Tournament. 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 


No. Targets15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 
Score..... 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


Parker ce | 
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Send for Catalogue. 
PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SOLD 200,000 
Guns, Revolvers, Swords, etc., to Francis Banner- 
man, 579 Broadway, N. Y. Catalogue, 1,000 illus- 
trations, free. 



















Prevents 
ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! ene 
If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or 
Shot-Gun, you’ll make a Bull’s 
Eye by sending three 2c. stamps 
for the Ideal Hand-book ‘‘P,” 
126 pages FREE. The latest En- 
eyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 
Mention Sports Afield. Address-— 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 






Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 
It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 
asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bidg., New York. 
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THE CLOTHING 
HE 
a >S cm _ Illustrated Ontalogne with samples of qualities and shades of Cor- 
S5088 duroy, Mackintosh, Canvas, Flannel, etc., mailed free. 
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Fgsis @ Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Lo 
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Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Wabash Avenue, 
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DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG | 


M ANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and o- 
tively cured. We have bene testimonials like the following from 





persons whe 

have used our Disinfectant wi with _— resul 7 _ nan Te” » Pro Prom ou teal Bt Wood- 

bine K N tes us: “On , I orde: m you Standard 
—— ewayeo oT of pita I Disinfectant for comple and test. Oct, had a red cock- 


yer spaniel sent to me that was afflicted tine pg 1h owner ad- 
me that he had used ev: ng 

good results. I at once began ting her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her a in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf a) This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the oa heralded. “positive mange cures,” 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your Ty one of the 
best nfectants on the market,and ata price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and 


in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing 1 
Agents Wanted. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., ” 


- 20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohic. 





THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” ~~ oe Naga ™ age Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
rade. 


hey are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are a guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH’’ Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
——=== pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 
J. L. WHITE, Mgr., 
Security Building,  - St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pioneer 
Limited. 

















Chicago—St. Paul— Minneapolis. 


VIA P 


THE St. Paut Roap. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 


Unequaled. 


Wines tables, maps and information 


rnished on application to} 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Best 


Shootin 
Fishing 


in the World 


is to be had along]the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway... 


For detailed information and Fishing and Shoot- 
ing Guide, write 


A. C. SHAW, 


General Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 South Clark St., 


Chicago. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 


passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 


and 


Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 


sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


8. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Your own 
subscription is the 
sincerest possible form 
of appreciation. 


If you like the tone and pur- 
pose of Sports Afielid, testify 


your appreciation by sending 
us your subscription. If you 
are a subscriber whose subscrip- 
tion expires with the present 
issue, you will confer a real 
favor by sending us your re- 
newal, If, for any reason, 
you do not desire the magazine 
sent you during 1903, kindly 
advise us of that fact. 









THE BEST 


HUNTING 


AND 


For Illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
opely to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NortH-WesTERn R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Trainin 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Oollar are 






















fally explained. 

The work is hand- 
somely printed and 
Mustrated and con- 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 





358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 


bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Finely bound in 
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\ GLANCE 


et S.C.) 


Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints to beginners. A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 
pages, printed jin two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with a very attract- 
ive design on the title page. 
This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
six cents in postage. 


c. L. STONE 


* 
GEN’L PASGENGER AGENT 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Florida and the South 


Again the great 


Southern Railway 


Offers to the public unexcelled service to 
Florida and all Southern tourist points. 


Limited Trains, Elegant Sleeping, 
Parlor, Dining and Cafe Cars. 


“ THE FLORIDA LIMITED ” 


leaves Chicago daily iu Lay Bagg arriving Jacksonville 
the second morning, less than 35 hours en ~~ wr 
through Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon an 
Jesup, and making connection at Jacksonville with trains 
for . and West Coast points in Florida. Pullman — 
ers Chi to Cincinnati and throu 7 Arex slee 
Cincinna i Jacksonville. ANO LIMI ED 
TRAIN leaves Chicago daily for pat th he the morn- 
ing, passing through Cincinnati, Asheville and Savannah— 
a Saylight Side through the famous Land of the e Sky. Par- 
lor cars to Cincinnati and through sleepers from Cincinnati 
to Jacksonville. Arrive Jacksonville 9:15 a. m.—making 
connections for East and West Coast poi od. ~~ Florida. 

You can also go via St. Louis or Louis 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS.. 


At Greatly Reduced Rates Now on Sale. 


For full particulars, see your nearest ticket agent 
or te or call on 





G. B. Allen, A.G. P.A,, 


J, S. McCullough, N. W.P.A.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 











lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


Titel 


OUNTAIN 
ROUTE 





Reaches Direct from SL Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPH 


LET—‘‘Ideal Shooting and 
g Grounds.’’ 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
111 ADAMS STREET. 














H. 0. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Me. 
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This fold takes the 
ht of game and 


wei; 
she 


when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we.will send 
= an , Veeeanere Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
ade of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7 00. Full lined, — stitched throughout 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat tb at 
will last a lifetime. It has a anes throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other om kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the t shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you e them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” whon writing advertisers. 
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OMETHING NEW 


Can you afford to be without a gun, when you can obtain one with as little 
effort as this: For only eight subscriptions at $1.50 each, you can earn a No. 100 Stevens 
single-barrel shotgun, listed at $7.50; bored for nitro powder, top snap, low rebounding 
hammer, special ‘‘Electro Steel’? barrel, pistol grip, walnut stock, forearm attached to 
barrel, in either 12, 16 or 20 gauge. 
Barrels can be had of different 
lengths, according to gauge. Weight 
about 63 Ibs. 

If you wish something still better 
and handsomer, secure four more 
subscriptions, (making 12 in all) and 
obtain a No. 120 Stevens shotgun 
listed at $10.00. Same dimensions 
and gauges as No. 100, but having, 
in addition, an automatic shell 
ejector, a pistol grip checked and 
capped, as well as a patent fore-end 


STEVENS 


(checked). This gun has a special 
device by which operator can at 
will, change thé gun from an ejector 
to an extractor by two turns of the 
screw. 

We know you can secure these 
subscriptions without much effort. 
If your friends haven’t seen a copy 
of Sports AFIELD, show them 
yours, and get them interested ; or 
write us for samples, and we will 
gladly send them to you without 
charge. 

In canvassing, you should call particular attention to the magazine’s intrinsic literary 
merit and the care given to each department—making it popular with the entire family. If 
you do not wish a shotgun, we can make you very favorable terms on any other style of arm. 
Begin work at once—before some one gets ahead of you in your town. 


Sports Afield Pub. Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 

































































No. 120, 








No. 100, 
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When People Say “% 


any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8S. 
Government, they pow J that which is not true—al- 
though one undoubtedly will be. 













tee Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


& 

is more in use in the U. 8S. Army and Navy than any r) 
other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 
faction wherever used. With the new safety device, 
it is absolutely IMPOSSIBLE to fire = except to 

the r when hammer is cocked, and there 

no safety catch to operate. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
meat is everything for the sportsman in the shoot- 
ing, ng camping and sporting line. It is free 
for the asking. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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pratts Patent," Dog Cakes 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

= pee Patent Dg Cakes will keep a dog in show form 
and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. ; 

Write for our Catalogue, ‘* Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, mailed on receipt of two cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, 
etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 


Branches: 
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A 50-pound 


E 
MUSKELLUNGE 


Cannot get away, if you 
have one of our new 11- 
inch Automatic Gaffs. 
We will send you a 
booklet describing it— 
also ate dal 


aoe 
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Fish\ Knives, 
Canoe Knives, 
Yacht Knives 

and other things for “hak J 





men and fishermen. Ask 
for Folder B. 
Marble Safety 
Axe Co., 
Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
—————— \S 


' Compass-BRACKET 
125 ~ 150 
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Illinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 










CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 
KANSAS CITY,MO. | LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Through excursion sleeping-car service between 

Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 
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IN THE SHADOWS OF THE CANYON. 


(Navajo Indian Reservation. New Mexico.) 


By H. E. LECKENBY. 


HAT the winter days are ever sunny 
and warm in the cajion between 
Coconino Mesa and the Buckskin 

Plateau, was well known to both of us, 
and, naturally, our minds turned to it the 
day that the first snow fell about our 
camp, up among the San Francisco 
peaks. The prospecting season was over, 
plenty of venison was jerked for winter, 
and soon we were camped under the ca- 
fion’s upper rim, close beside the ancient 
winter village of the Huavasupai chief- 
tain, old Pacheco. 

During odd times we cut and slid 
down, over the rim-rock, straight pine 
logs and built a cabin, as it would be vast- 
ly more comfortable to winter in than our 
small tent. A sort of pride in our new 
habitation sprang up and each tried to 
excel the other in some improvement to 
it, until it was a veritable home of lux- 
ury for two roving prospectors to call 
their very own. The floor was carpeted 


with skins of deer and sheep; Navajo ° 


blankets hung along the walls; and there 
was a cosey fire-place of sandstone (sup- 
plied with pitch pine when the nights 
grew chilly), around which we would sit 
and smoke after the day’s “rocking” on 
some cafion bar. 


Soon some of the young bucks from 
the village began to visit us of evenings; 
then others; and gradually we began to 
be sent for on occasions of moment 
among them—for they too made the win- 
ter months a time of recreation and fes- 
tivity. Dances and feasts followed days 
of sport and tests of skill. Agile young 
fellows they were, and hard to beat at 
anything save the target or the hunt, 
where our long-range rifles easily outdid 
their ill-cared-for old saddle guns. 

As Thanksgiving Day drew near, I 
loaded up a few shells with round ball 
and took two days for a turkey hunt 
among the scrub oaks on Coconino Mesa 
—for we had kept the time on our pun- 
cheon door and proposed to celebrate it 
to the best of our ability. Tom had gone 
to the river early, to stay all night with 
set lines and other paraphernalia; so I 
knew there would be both fish and tur- 
key to grace our festal board. 

I was sitting on the floor, dressing my 
turkey, when I noticed a darkening of 
the door; turning, I saw the smiling, 
leathery visage of old Pacheco framed 
therein. ‘“‘Como le va, amigo?” I called 
out; “Ha-goe-se?” mingling the two 
lingoes as I usually did; for he spoke 


J3 494 
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equally well both Spanish and Navajo. 
““Ya-tee-hay, See—kis,” he grinned; 
then, as some one followed him in, he 
proudly announced, ‘“Sheh asthonnie.” 
I was surprised into saying in plain 
United States: “Why, you old pelican! 
I never knew you had a daughter” —for 
the girl was by far the prettiest Supai I 
had ever seen. 

She raised laughing eyes to mine as 
we shook hands, and quietly said: ‘You 
must not call my father a pelican—even 
if he don’t understand you.” My turkey 
dropped to the floor and the hand there- 
by disengaged clawed the old Stetson hat 
from my head, much to the old man’s 
amusement. Proudly he placed one 
wrinkled hand on her shoulder and said: 
“La sefiorita mucho sabe—cuatro ajfios 
de escuela.” To be addressed in first- 
class English by a pretty Supai maiden, 
who had been four years in school, took 
my breath. I could only stare. And this 
is what I saw: a dark, piquant, smiling 
face, crowned with an abundance of jet 
black braids, done up in Supai fashion 
and bound with a silver filagree band 
across the broad forehead; topped out 
by a new sombrero set rakishly back 
thereon; two merry brown eyes; and, for 
the rest, a slender blanketed form, new 
moccasins (beaded to the limit), above 
which a school dress of brightly figured 
calico showed beneath the blanket; little 
brown hands, that, but for their color, 
many a queen of fashion well might 
envy ; heavy silver and copper bracelets ; 
and last, but not least, a necklace of 
turquoise beads—such beauties! I had 
traded and trafficked much in turquoises, 
but not such as these—perfect, every 
one. And, say what you will, they were 
vastly becoming, hung loosely around 
that little brown neck. 

I gathered up my turkey and produced 
my tobacco case, which I handed to the 
agéd chief, for whom I had suddenly con- 
ceived a feeling of added respect. The 
girl took it from his hands and deftly 
rolled cigarettes for us both; then, twirl- 
ing another one, she placed it between 
her lips. ‘Shades of Santa Eulalia!” I 
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thought; but I was wrong. She had 
only noticed that we were not smoking ; 
and, rising, placed papers, cigarette and 
all in the box; produced a match from 
some secret place about the silver stud- 
ded belt; struck it gracefully on the sole 
of a quickly lifted moccasin, and tendered 
each of us a light. As they arose to go, 
I asked them to come to our dinner on 
the morrow and to bring the village pa- 
dre, whose daily care for these unregen- 
erate beings had endured for many years. 

Ere long, as the weeks drew on, I no- 
ticed a listlessness about my younger 
companion’s daily work. He would be 
often gone, and many days would I put 
in crevicing the cafion—for.I could not 
work the rocker alone. The yellow dust 
was fairly plentiful, and as spring drew 
near we had sufficient for our summer’s 
grub stake and I began to speak of vari- 
ous trips l’d like to make as soon as 
grass started again. Tom grew more and 
more moody as the time for departure 
drew near—taking long trips with his 
rifle, for turkey or deer. 

I quit the lower bars of the cajion 
when springtime floods came and traded 
considerable among the Supais for blan- 
kets, pottery, turquoises, etc.; but nothing 
I could offer would touch the necklace 
of little Chicosa. ‘“‘Hermano mio (my 
brother), she would say; ‘‘don’t ask me 
to sell them; they are a part of myself 
and I will keep them.” She also did not 
like to have me speak of leaving as spring 
came, and I never even guessed why, till 
one day, while hunting the wary sheep 
along the cajion, I discerned a movement 
on one of the benches far across the ca- 
fion’s bend, and, on bringing my glass to 
bear, I first laughed, then grew serious, 
and finally angry—for I saw my partner 
of many a long trip with the little Chicosa 
in his arms. Her long dark hair fell 
loosely, as I had heard him ask her to 
wear it often before, and I could see her 
bare arms about his neck; her blanket 
had fallen to the waist belt, and, just 
above it, were clasped two blue shirt- 
sleeved arms. 

When he arrived at the cabin all things 
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were packed in readiness for leaving, and 
I met him with hot words for the first 
time during the years of our wanderings. 


_ Hotly I told him this was our last trip 


together. We should part as soon as a 
settlement was reached. A man without 
principle, who would win the confidence 
and love of even an Indian girl—while 
intending to leave, probably never to re- 
turn—was more treacherous than a rat- 
tlesnake, less human than a coyote. She 
was ten thousand times too good for him, 
even at his best, I wrathfully declared— 
then stopped, as I saw his hand extend- 
ed and his honest blue eyes full of friend- 
ship. ‘‘Old man,” he exclaimed joyfully, 
‘“‘Oh! but you have made it easy for me 
‘now to tell you. Compaijiero mio, I don’t 
want to leave her. I love her and would 
be proud to call her my wife. I felt bound 
to tell you long ago, but I just could not. 
I feared your shame and ridicule. I had 
decided to go with you to the settlement 
then, on some pretence or other, so as to 
separate—and come back to her—for 
here, in the shadows of the cafion, have 
been the happiest days I ever knew, and, 
thank God! here will I live my life out, 
teaching her people better ways of life 
and trying to make her happy as she has 
me. She has begged the privilege of tell- 
ing you all and asking for your sanction. 
“Hermano mio,” she said, “will never 
shame you. He will perhaps feel sad, but 
he will never censure us.” 

“You infernal chump!” I grinned, as 
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I took the proffered hand. “ She will be 
compelled to furnish all the good horse- 
sense that comes to your family all right. 
As if she were not good enough for you! 
Ah, me! If I were twenty years back 
along the trail of time, I’d have laid you 
a hard course to follow right from the 
git-away, my friend; but as it is, I’ve 
trailed alone many weary moons, and I 
can again; but, first, let’s have the thing 
done right. Unpack your plunder from 
those kyacks and send for the village pa- 
dre. Better go also pretty quick and 
mention something about the date to 
Chicosa. She may need a few minutes’ 
preparation; most women do, whether 
white or —” But he was already gone 
towards the village. I sat on the shady 
side of the cabin and pondered on things 
in general—finally concluding as I rolled 
a smoke: “It’s a queer world, this, if 
one just backs off and looks at it through 
the fence.” 

Suddenly I felt something heavy and 
warm about my neck. My face was pulled 
back by two little brown hands, and shy 
kisses put where they would do the most 
good —and she was gone again. I 
clutched at the warm weight about my 
neck. It was the turquoise necklace of 
little Chicosa—still warm from Love’s 
bright fires in her loving little heart. No; 
I’ve never been back nor have I seen 
them since. But I shall keep the beads 
always, until God or man cuts off the 
trail ahead of me. 
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E have been told that we shall meet 
the enemy tomorrow. About nine 
miles away we can see a row of 

hills: on the left, two or three isolated 

=x, ones (we call them kopjes now); on the 
right, a succession of ridges—a confused 
jumble of kopjes connecting with kopjes. 

Between us and the hills lie miles of roll- 

ing prairie land not unlike that of our own 

> Northwest, if it were not for the countless 
ant hills scattered over it. The grass is 
ow ati’ © ankle deep, but brown and hungry-look- 
ant ee page had ing. For some days past we have known 
“ey y+ oe that the enemy was close at hand; our ad- 

vance scouts have exchanged shots with 

their rear guard, and each morning we have been hoping that we would have a 

fight. Hoping? Yes; for we are heartily sick of marching after an enemy we 

never see. More than two months ago we landed at Cape Town, and, after a week 
of red sand, grapes, drill and drinks at Green Point Camp, we were rushed up 
country to Victoria West, in the Northeastern part of Cape Colony. From Vic- 
toria West we started out full of hope that we should have a scrimmage with the 
rebel Dutch, who were making themselves most unpleasant in that neighborhood. 

But the rebel Dutch did not see why they should oblige us with a fight. They were 

always a few miles ahead of us—according to the most reliable information. In fact, 

the nearer we got to them, the farther away they were from us. Which thing is a 

puzzle, to be solved by Boers only. Our march was a long one, through a country 

made up of the débris left over after the creation of deserts, red rocks, sand and 
desolation. Our officers were full of zeal and (for the most part) lacking in experi- 
ence and that most uncommon of all things—common-sense. 

Of course a common trooper does not know who was responsible for the fan- 
tastic arrangements on that little jaunt through the Karoo Desert. He could mere- 
ly look on and swear, while he saw his horse chewing a handful of chopped straw— 
his ration—or ravenously eating his picket rope at night. And two or three hard- 
tack biscuits a day are not very strengthening food for a man who is in the saddle 
from dawn till dark. Sometimes, however, he was lucky enough to get a bit of 
stewed goat. The goats of the Karoo are insignificant in size, but very significant 
in scragginess and muscle. In those early days of the campaign the Canadians did 
not do much foraging; chiefly because there was precious little to loot. 

At Carnarvon, in Cape Colony, a halt of a few days was made. The little town 
had some loyal inhabitants, but the majority were rebels who were possessed of more 
discretion than valor. So we had no fight there, and our warlike spirits began to 


fear that we should never meet the enemy. Then we moved north to Van Wyks 
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Vlei and Kenhardt. Fresh delights—in 
the shape of rain, mud and general: mis- 
ery — met us. You cannot tell a Cana- 
dian who was at Van Wyks Vlei any- 
thing about rain and mud. He knows 


" all there is to know about these things. 


The rain was poured over us in solid 
blocks and the mud clung to us as we 
wallowed in it like pigs. After a day’s 
hardships, it was pleasant to camp in that 
sea of slush, with no tents and, worst of 
all, no food. Hold on!—I forgot to say 
that we were given a handful of mealie 
flour apiece. If a man could gather to- 
gether a little dry wood, he might, per- 
haps, make a fire and do something with 
his mess of mealie flour. But if a man 
were an officer, he would be camped in 
a warm house, with a good meal of roast 
chicken, bread and vegetables, washed 
down with whiskey or native brandy. 
Verily, a great gulf lies between the offi- 
cer and the private. And there were 
some non-commissioned officers and 
hangers-on round the (alleged) commis- 
sariat department who did not wrestle 
with the mealie flour. Not they! Ugly 
things were said in camp round the poor, 
little, sputtering fires of damp wood, 
where the men were huddled together, 
making weird experiments with their ra- 
tions of mealie flour: ugly things were 
said about commissariat sergeants who 
were eating chocolate which should have 
been served out to the men. Such things 
rankle and are not forgotten. 

From Van Wyks Vlei and Kenhardt 
to De Aar: more marching, more false 
alarms, more rain and more bungling. 
Now, don’t for a moment fancy that we 
were grumbling at hardships. The men 
of the Canadian Mounted Rifles (North- 
west Battalion) were used to roughing it. 
They did not expect a picnic party when 
they came to South Africa. This Karoo 
Desert trip was capital training for them. 
It “broke them in” most effectually to 
marching, short rations and general dis- 
comfort. But there was no fighting: no 
pleasurable excitement, to make all the 
rest seem to some purpose. Afterwards, 


it is true, we were more than satisfied 
with our share of fighting. 

From De Aar to Bloemfontein: and 
from Bloemfontein we started out, in the 
van of Roberts’ army, towards Pretoria. 
It is three days since we left Bloemfon- 
tein. Yesterday, as we were approach- 
ing a cluster of crooked-looking mimosa 
trees on the banks of a dried-up river 
bed, it was said that the Boers were in 
force a short distance ahead of us. As 
usual, it turned out to be a false alarm. 
Today we have been told that the enemy 
are in those hills which we can see, nine 
miles away: tomorrow morning we are 
to ride towards those hills and drive out 
the Boers. Far to the right, Lord Rob- 
erts will also attack; on our left is Gen- 
eral. French with his cavalry. Yes, there 
is no doubt about it; tomorrow we shall 
have our first fight. We tell each other 
that we are glad. Some of us, perhaps, 
are a trifle disturbed in our minds as to 
what the morrow may bring. To a man 
who has never been in battle, there may 
come a faint doubt as to how he will car- 
ry himself. There is a fear of being 
afraid. Until one has actually been un- 
der fire, there is no telling how one will 
feel in such a situation. Some of us have 
been in shooting scrapes in the West, and 
have heard the sound of an angry bullet; 
but that is very different from a battle— 
at least, we think so. However, the ma- 
jority of us are not worrying much about 
what our mental feelings will be tomor- 
row. We came from the plains of the 
Northwest to fight the Boers, and now 
our chance has come. 

This afternoon there was an inspection 
of arms and an extra supply of cartridges 
was served out. Our horses were let 
loose to graze, under the charge of the 
herders. The representative of the Y. 
M. C. A. (a somewhat oily individual who 
gives himself the airs of a Canadian offi- 
cer) has been distributing sheets of writ- 
ing paper and envelopes. Many letters 
are written this afternoon. Up to the 
present time our letters have been mere- 
ly records of long marches, guards, and 
short rations. A few liars among us, 
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wishing to make their letters interesting, 
may have written of imaginary battles. 
But next time we write home we shall 
have something to tell. 

We had a pretty good supper tonight 
—fresh beef, hard tack, and coffee. Hun- 
dreds of little fires are twinkling round 
us. The Y. M.C.A.man is holding a 
service in the camp of the Canadian 
Dragoons: we can hear the sound of 
voices singing a hymn. Our teamsters 
have a big fire and some Kaffirs are 
gathered round it, laughing and strum- 
ming on a banjo. Most of our fellows 
are lying on the ground, smoking and 
spinning yarns. Of course, there are no 
tents for the men. And there are no bu- 
gle calls or waving flags—only the Gen- 
eva flags, white, with a red cross, on the 
ambulance wagons and clumsy-looking 
“‘Dhanjibhoys.”’ Instead of a bugle call, 
we hear the voice of our Regimental Ser- 
geant Major shout, “ Fall in the guard!” 
Fine voice and warlike appearance has 
our Regimental, and right well he knows 
it. I am glad that I am not on guard to- 
night—although it is a lovely night, clear 
and starlit. A man wants all the sleep 
he can get on a campaign; so let us roll 
into our blankets, spread on a smooth 
place on the ground, with our saddles at 
our heads and all our belongings within 
reach of our hands. A sergeant passes 
along the lines: “Reveille at 4. March 
at 6!” he keeps repeating. ‘Boers at 
9!’ says a wag who is on horse picket. 

“‘ Reveille!” Nonsense! it seems only 
a moment since we laid down; yet here 
is a brutal sergeant calling “Reveille!” 
and stirring us up with the toe of his 
boot. It is a dark and cold morning. 

“‘Get a move on you!” says the non- 
com.” “Here, you! Go to the trans- 
port wagons and get a sack of oats.” 

Confound the oats! confound the 
Boers! confound the whole outfit! What 
a blesséd fool I was to get mixed up 
with this affair! 

The Kaffirs have already lighted their 
fires and are feeding their mules. “ Fight 
Dutchman today, Baas,” says one of the 
Kaffirs, with a broad grin, as we stagger 
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past with our loads of oats and baled 
hay. 

But life seems worth living after we 
have had a cup of strong, hot coffee and 
eaten some bully beef and hardtack. We 
saddle our horses, and at 5:30 a. m. are 
ready to start. Troops fall in, number 
off, ride out of camp and form up. Itis 
getting light now, and we can see that 
we are on the left of the line, with the 
Canadian Dragoons in the centre and the 
Regular Mounted Infantry on the right. 
Good old M. I.! Not much for show are 
they, but soldiers all! They have been 
all through the campaign so far and we 
look at them with great respect. Here 
comes General Hutton, with his orderly 
riding behind him and carrying a lance 
with a red and white pennon. The line 
moves forward till we come to a small 
lake: here the horses are watered, while 
we halt and the officers ride forward and 
have a short conference with the general. 
The hills we are going to attack are 
plainly to be seen, but there is no sign 
of life upon them. Perhaps, after all, the 
enemy will retreat and there will be no 
fight. Crack! crack! crack! crack! Hul- 
lo! rifle fire on our left flank. Three or 
four of our advance scouts come gallop- 
ing in from our extreme left. As they 
dash past we can distinguish the ‘‘tiger’s 
fur” bands round their slouch hats— 
Rimington’s Guides. One of them we 
know; he is a Canadian half-breed, bron- 
co buster and plainsman. Just now he 
is, to tell the truth, looking badly scared. 

“‘What’s up?” shout several voices. 

“Ran into a bunch of them over there, 
and they fired at us—got a bullet through 
my stirrup,” says Gritt. 

We are getting close to the hills now. 
Directly in front of us is a high ridge, 
wooded at the bottom and half way up 
the sides. To the left, separated from 
the ridge by a narrow valley, rises a 
conical-shaped kopje, about 500 feet 
high. When we are about two miles 
from these hills, the order is given to ex- 
tend. At distances of about 10 yards 
from each other, we ride forward. The 
Mounted Infantry are working their way 
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towards the right. We get the order to 
halt and dismount. One troop of our 
men, widely extended, rides forward to 
explore that valley between the two hills. 


_ Not a sign of the enemy can we see, as 


we stand at our horses’ heads or lie on 
the ground with our reins in hand. Some 
men are eating hardtack biscuits, but the 


relief to every one when we hear a faint 
crackle of rifle fire in front. Some young 
Boers, equally tired of waiting, are try- 
ing the range. 

Then first do we hear the sound of 
Boer bullets: Wuisssss-WHEE-E-YOo-— 
Wuissss! Two or three pass high over 
our heads. Little spurts of dust fly up 
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‘“*Ran into a bunch of them over there,’’ he said. 





majority are smoking. You have a great 
desire to make your neighbor think that 
you are perfectly at ease: you rather 
overdo it, but your neighbor does not 
notice it, as he is trying hard to make you 
see that he is perfectly at home. But 
this strain of waiting is hard, and it is a 


from the plain. Our little troop of ad- 
vance scouts is getting close to the en- 
trance of the valley. We watch them 
anxiously. Suddenly we see them wheel 
round, scatter, and gallop furiously back 
to our lines. Simultaneously we hear a 
rattle of shots and we can see the jets 
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of dust where the bullets are striking the 
ground near our fellows. The Boers let 
our scouts approach within 200 yards 
and then opened fire upon them. Yet 
none of our men was hit. The officer in 
charge dropped his hat, but coolly dis- 
mounted and picked it up. One trooper 
galloped back bare-headed. 

The Mounted Infantry now go for- 
ward, and there is a continual rattle of 
rifle firing. Mingled with it, we can hear 
the louder note of the guns of the Royal 
Horse Artillery and the Rat-tat-tat—tat ! 
of the diabolical pompoms and machine 
guns. But we do nothing. The Boers 
on the kopje have ceased taking stray 
shots at us—probably think us not wor- 
thy of their notice. Ah! here comes a 
staff officer to our colonel. Now we 
shall do something! The order is given 
to mount and ride to the left, so as to 
outflank the Boers on that kopje. We 
start at a walk, but the Boers on the 
kopje are waking up now: they see the 
idea of our move and it does not com- 
mend itself to them. So they pay us 
quite a lot of attention and little spurts 
of dust are flying up where the bullets 
are striking unpleasantly close to us. 

“Trot!” shout the officers. The bul- 
lets keep falling round us. Then comes 
the word, “Gallop!” 

Never, so long as you live, will you 
forget that first gallop under fire This 
is a moment worth living for. Forgot- 
ten are seasickness, hardships, short ra- 
tions—everything forgotten except the 
one glorious fact that we are galloping 
into action. From head to foot an ex- 
hilarating feeling, like strong wine, is run- 
ning through your veins. The horses 
seem to share in the excitement: no 
need to use your rusty spurs. Ahead of 
us lies a dusty road which we must 
cross. The Boers have the range of it 
and we can see their bullets knocking up 
the red sand at the side of the roadway. 
Who-oop! we are on the road and 
across it, while a few bullets whine an- 
grily over our heads. Now we have 
come to the left of the kopje and we are 
almost out of range of rifle fire, though 
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a few stray shots are spattering here and 
there. “Dismount!” ‘Number Threes 
hold the horses: the rest, double for- 
ward!” We dismount, turn our horses 
over to the Number Threes (who are 
looking very disgusted at having to stay 
behind). Then we double towards the 
kopje. About 200 yards to our front 
some men of the Mounted Infantry are 
lying down in extended order. They are 
firing beautifully regular volleys at the 
reddish-brown hill. We are told to lie 
down and fire over the heads of M. I. 
We do so, and a very tagged volley ours 
is. Some of the M. I. raise their heads 
and look at us in a reproachful way. We 
can imagine them saying, ‘‘ Wot do these 
bloomin’ Kinydians think they’re doin’ ?”’ 
It seems that we have no business to be 
there, for an order comes to us to get 
up and to go to the left of the M. I. We 
rise and double to our proper position. 
That is to say, some of us run; most of 
us are too hot and weighed down with 
our trappings to do more than a slow 
jog-trot. And all about us the bullets 
are spattering like raindrops on a pool. 
(That is not an original simile, but it 
happens to fit the case.) Our little Ma- 
jor is puffing and blowing, but gallantly 
keeping up with the men. Big Sergeant 
Wilson, 6 feet 4 in height, is looking 
about him in a very interested way. Be- 
ing new to this sort of thing, we are 
blissfully ignorant of the danger, and, as 
we have the usual luck of greenhorns 
and nobody is hit, we begin to feel con- 
ceited and call out to each other. “Did 
you see that one pitch between Jamie- 
son’s feet?” “Look out, Bogus! they 
nearly got you that time!” Presently 
one goes whining past your ear, and you 
keep quiet for a while. Then we come 
to a wire fence, with stone posts, and we 
are ordered to lie down. Curious how 
quickly the spaces behind the stone 
posts are occupied! And curious how 


anxious your neighbor is for you to. 
move a bit farther away from him! It is. 


a great relief to be able to lie down. 
Fire at the hill in front, is the order. But 


there is not a Boer in sight: only we: 
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know that the enemy are somewhere on 
that rocky hillside. Crash! go the vol- 
leys from the Mounted Infantry, lying 
down on our right. We, for our part, 
keep up a desultory sort of fire—sight- 
ing at different ranges from 800 to 2,000 
yards. Occasionally a man, gifted with 
wonderful eyesight or powerful imagina- 
tion, declares that he can see Boers at a 
certain point on the hill and we direct 
our fire at that spot. But, so far as we 
can tell, we are doing no damage to the 
enemy. 

After half an hour of this aimless fir- 
ing, we get the order to withdraw about 
a quarter of a mile to a field of maize. 
Here we lie down again: some of our 
fellows have field glasses and they ex- 
amine the side of the hill and fire at im- 
aginary Boers. A waggish lieutenant 
passes along behind us and amuses him- 
self by pitching stones at some of the 
men. Close to the foot of the hill there 
is a cluster of bee-hive-shaped Kaffir 
huts. A British pompom is turned upon 
them and the huts crumble away in a 
cloud of dust. The Mounted Infantry 
are drawing close to the hill. Two of 
them, supporting a third, are going to- 
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Our tiresome guide advises that ’tis morn 
(There are no chanticleers in all this wood; 
Hence he must even toot his blatant horn). 
Breakfast, you say? 
Methinks that I will e’en arise and eat; 
Smoke; toast my shins before the fire; and then 
Effect a prudent, masterly retreat 
Unto my bunk and blankets once again. 


For, mark you! 


common flesh and blood am I, 
And, though a sportsman’s ardor fires my heart, 
Warmth yields to chill. 
Should we from ’neath this shelt’ring roof depart? 
Hang yon thermometer above the hearth, 
And let the shiv’ring mercury ascend, 
If thou wouldst have me leave this cosey berth 
And grace the soap-box at our table’s end. 








































wards the ambulance wagon: evidently 
some poor chap has been hit. And there 
goes the stretcher party for another 
wounded man. Presently our horses are 
brought to us—the Number Threes (ra- 
ther envious of our having had the 
chance of firing our rifles) talking loudly 
about the heavy fire directed at them by 
the Boers. We mount and ride to the 
north of the kopje: the Boers have fled, 
for no one disputes our advance. Three 
or four miles away lies a ridge of wood- 
ed hills where the Boers have fallen back 
to make another stand. Far away to the 
east of us we can hear the dull boom of 
heavy guns, which tells that Roberts is 
forcing his way into Brantford. But our 
part in the fight is over. 

It was only a very little fight: yet it 
has special interest for us as being the 
first time when the Northwestern Cana- 
dians were under fire in South Africa. 
Afterwards, we were in more than a 
score of fights—Sand River, Johannes- 
burg, Diamond Hill, Witpoort, Belfast, 
and others—but we shall always remem- 
ber that little scrap at Brown Hills, near 
Brantford, in the Orange Free State. 


Good tidings. Very good! 


O worthy woodsman! why 


CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 





OB RYAN was an old-time friend 
who had, in earlier years, worked 
with me on a Western railroad and 

with whom I had travelled many a weary 
mile in search of work, when the fluctu- 
ating business of the road necessitated a 
reduction in the working force. We had 
not met in years until one morning—now 
nearly three years ago—I was waiting in 
the yard-master’s office at Roanoke, Va., 
for Ryan to “show up” for the “mark- 
ing of the board” for the freight runs of 
the day, so familiar to all employés of a 
great railway system. I had been “on 
the road” for a long time ; my money was 
exhausted ; and I was waiting for my old 
friend, to obtain, if possible, financial as- 
sistance and transportation to some point 
farther west, where I might be able to 
find work. He finally came into the of- 
fice, looked over the bulletin board, saw 
that he was ordered for a through freight 
at 10 p. m., and, a few minutes later, we 
walked up into the town together. 

Ryan was always very superstitious— 
seeing signs and omens in even the most 
trivial and easily explained incidents— 
and I soon discovered that his idiosyn- 
crasy had developed and grown stron- 
ger with increasing years, and that he 
was a monomaniac on “signs.” We 
passed the day pleasantly, and, at 9 
o’clock that night, Ryan proposed that 
we go over to the “‘yard,” as it was near- 
ing the time set for his departure and he 
had a little work to do before leaving. 
Just as we passed out of the front gate, 
a little black kitten—a pet of a neigh- 
bor’s child—ran across the path in front 
of us. Ryan stopped short, turned pale, 





and turned, as if to go back to the house, 
but finally went on to the railroad yard 
—swearing he would not go out; he 
would ‘“‘lay off,” even if it “tied up the 
pike.” The cat crossing his path had 
hoodooed him, and, to him, it was an in- 
fallible sign that something would happen. 
When we reached the office, the train- 
master had gone home, and no one else 
had any authority in the matter of a lay- 
off. Bob argued the case with the night 
yard-master, but without avail; and he 
finally had to take out his run, but only 
did so after most vigorous protest. 

The early part of the night was very 
pleasant, and for many miles I sat in the 
little “cupola” of the caboose with Ryan, 
talking over old times; but the episode 
of the black cat had spoiled Bob fora 
companion, and, probably an hour after 
leaving Roanoke, I went below and fixed 
up a bed on one of the side seats of the 
caboose and was soon asleep. Never a 
very sound sleeper, 1 was awakened 
about two hours later, by the howling of 
the wind and the dashing of heavy rain 
on the metal roofing of the car. The 
train was on a side track at Curve Siding 
—a little station away up in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains—and an awful thun- 
der storm was in progress. I rolled over 
and looked around the car. On the seat 
opposite me sat the engineer, who had 
came back to the caboose, busily look- 
ing over a lot of train orders. The ne- 
gro brakeman—drenched and chilled by 
his long ride down the mountain on top 
of the train—shivered behind the red- 
hot stove, and Ryan still sat in the cu- 
pola, but, with his head against the little 
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window, was fast asleep. As I watched 
him, he opened his eyes, and, looking 
down at me, asked: ‘‘Who was that fel- 
low who was just in here? What did he 
I told him no one had been in 
the car except the engineer and the ne- 
gro brakeman. Baldwin, the engine man, 
said: ‘‘You’ve been dreaming, Bob. If 
you want to sleep, why don’t you lie 
down like a white man?” 

“Can’t do it, John. Want to watch 
Nine’s head end for signals. May be I 
was asleep. I hope so; had a mighty 
nasty dream.” He leaned back against 
the window, and, within a minute, was 
asleep again. 

I went to the door of the caboose and 
looked out. The great red eyes of the 
tail lamps had been turned to “Safety,” 
and everything outside was shrouded in 
the black, impenetrable gloom of a 
stormy night, and the rain was falling in 
torrents. It was the darkest night I ever 
saw. The only visible object was the 
window of the little depot, through which 
the lamp on the night operator’s table 
shone with a dim yellow light. I had 
started back from the door to my seat, 
when Ryan leaped down from the cupo- 
la—almost jumping on me in his haste 
—and, picking up his lantern, started for 
the door—saying: “Mercy! that’s the 
second time I’ve seen that man, and each 
time he has told me to go and pick up 
the body on the main track at the end of 
the platform.” Bob’s face was white and 
drawn and his eyes showed fright. The 
brakeman cowered back in his corner, 
and he, too, plainly showed his fear. 
“Cap’n Bob’s got one ob dem spells 
agin,” was his comment. 

Ryan—bareheaded and with no coat 
on—was out in the drenching rain. We 
could see his lantern, as he ran back over 
the side track, until it disappeared around 
the end of the broad cotton platform 
which stood between the siding and the 
main track. Just as he passed out of 
sight, we heard the mellow tone of a big 
passenger engine whistle, giving the sta- 
tion signal less than a mile away. When 
the sound of the whistle died out, we 
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heard Ryan’s voice calling: ‘Hi, Bald- 
win! send that nigger up here, to help 
me move this body. Be quick! Nine’s 
coming !”’ 

The black man turned almost yellow; 
his eyes rolled up, and in a piteous voice 
he said: “No; no! Marse John! Ah 
ain’t gwine ter tech no daid cawpses dis 
night. Ah’ll quit foh Ah does.” 

“Hurry up, John!” came Ryan’s in- 
sistent voice. ‘Nine’s almost here.” 

Despite the pouring rain, Baldwin and 
myself ran up the track to where Ryan 
was standing, and, by the dim light of 
his lantern, saw, lying between the rails 
of the main track, the horribly mangled 
body of a white man. Almost paralyzed, 
we stood for a second, looking down at 
that awful mass of crushed and bleeding 
flesh, and then the white glare of an elec- 
tric headlight brought us to our senses 
and we carefully raised the corpse from 
the road-bed and placed it on the plat- 
form. And none too soon; for, bellow- 
ing its hoarse warning, the big passen- 
ger engine tore by us at frightful speed, 

just as we were clear of the rails. Bald- 
win and myself rolled the poor mutilated 
body in a blanket and carried it down to 
the little depot ; while Ryan and the now 
thoroughly frightened negro searched up 
and down the track for anything that 
might identify the remains—for of cloth- 
ing there was hardly a shred on the body. 

Plenty of evidence was soon found in 
the torn and bloody garments, strewn 
along the track for nearly half a mile. 
In the inside pocket of the vest was a 
“travelling card” of the Order of Rail- 
road Conductors,” an insurance policy in 
one of the Accident Insurance companies 
and a little money—only a few dollars— 
and that was all. Whether he had been 
on one of the passenger trains and had 
been robbed and thrown off, or had been 
riding on a freight train and had fallen 
between the cars, was never discovered. 
The body was taken in charge, after the 
inquest, by the organization to which he 
belonged, and sent to Ohio for inter- 
ment. 


* * * x * * 
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What was the influence that prompted 
Ryan to go out in that blinding rain and 
go so surely to the very spot where that 
body lay? Was it the disembodied spirit 
of the unfortunate man, unwilling to see 
its earthly tenement still further mangled 
by the approaching train? Who can 
tell ? 

The body found was that of Harvey 
W. Sharmell of Denison, Ohio—formerly 
a conductor on the P., C., C. & St. L. 
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Railway at that place. The insurance 
policy was in the Fidelity and Casualty 
Co. for $3,000; and that amount was paid 
to Mr. Sharmell’s agéd mother at Deni- 
son, as soon as the finding of the cor- 
oner’s jury had been filed. R.L. Ryan, 
357 Salem Ave., Roanoke, Va., is the 
name and present address of the con- 
ductor who found the body, and I my- 
self was a witness in the matter so far 
as I have told you. 


A DAY AT AN OJIBWAY VILLAGE. 


. 


By PROF. H. M. KINGERY. 


UR vacation trip last 
summer took us to 
Lake Itasca and from 
there in canoes down 
the tiny stream which 
there represents the 
Mississippi River. 
What we saw in that 
romantic region, with 
our adventures and 
experiences as we 
floated down the wind- 
ing river, is, as Rud- 
yard Kipling would 
say, another story. I 
want now to tell of 
twenty-four hours we 
spent in a summer vil- 
lage of some Ojibway 
or Chippewa Indians. 
We had been ten days 

on the river, having sped swiftly through 

the rapids and the dismal wild rice 

“meadows” of its upper course. We 

had crossed the beautiful Lake Bemidji 

and steered our way with some diffi- 
culty among the logs that had almost 

“jammed” in the swift current below. 

We had passed through the north end 

of Tascodiac Lake, near which are somie 

very ancient remains of human art, and 
through the south end of Lake Andru- 
sia (named for Andrew Jackson), and 











had made our Sunday camp on the shore 
of Cass Lake, whose magnificent island 
had impressed us with its size and beauty. 
Then a row of 7 miles across Cass and 
18 down the river had brought us on 
Monday evening within sight of the 
great Lake Winnibigoshish, of whose 
treacherous waters we had been warned. 
As we neared this lake, the river had 
wound its way through wide flats of wild 
rice and tall grass—occasionally wash- 
ing the base of a wooded point of higher 
ground. At one such point we had land- 
ed, intending to camp; but, finding it oc- 
cupied by Indian graves, we had merely 
examined them and gone on. The 
graves were covered with small, house- 
shaped boxes. A side of one of these 
had fallen away, and we saw within some 
cedar bark. An Indian told us, later, 
that the bodies are wrapped in birch 
bark and buried in the ground. Over 
the mound is laid the bark we saw, and 
then the wooden box is placed there, to 
protect all from the rain and sun. At 
the end of each is a shelf and immedi- 
ately above it a small square hole, 
through which gifts for the dead can be 
inserted—tobacco, sugar, etc., according 
to the age. Our camp was made at the 
next high point, which was the last be- 
fore reaching the lake. Across the grassy 
flats we could see the broad expanse of 
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water, heaving restlessly, though to us 
there seemed to be no wind. 

In the morning we were off early, 
hoping to cross the lake that day. On 


‘reaching the open, however, we found 


the wind directly against us and the wa- 
ter quite rough. What was worse, the 
wind continued to blow harder and hard- 
er, until we found it impossible to make 
headway against it with our one pair of 
oars. We turned from our true course, 
therefore, and made as well as we could 
for a high point we could see in the dis- 
tance on the north shore. With great 
difficulty and some danger of swamping, 
we succeeded in approaching this point 
and rowing into the stiller water within 


I soon mounted the hill and suddenly 
found myself in the midst of a group 
of huts with roofs and sides of. bark. 
There were four in all, sheltering, as we 
found later, about 30 persons. The chil- 
dren fled at my approach, and, though I 
could see one or two women at work 
near the further huts, the only person 
near me was a short, thickset man, clad 
in “store clothes” and wearing a broad- 
brimmed black hat. In response to my 
greeting, he grunted “Howdy,” but 
neither moved nor seemed interested in 
me at all. I explained that we had been 
driven ashore by the wind and would 
like to stop there a while, and to this he 
deigned to reply: ‘“‘Camp one day, two 
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the reeds. We had noticed what ap- 
peared to be a tent, and now my com- 
panion (who was in the stern, steering) 
was perplexed at seeing some round, 
black objects above the high grass on 
the hillside. As we came nearer, these 
moved, and we soon saw that they were 
the heads of Indian children whose 
bodies were hidden by the grass. We 
had not expected such an encounter, 
though, as we had been travelling for 
some days within the Chippewa Reser- 
vation, we were not surprised. 

When we landed, not an Indian was 
in sight. My companion remained in 
the boat, while I went forward to recon- 
noitre. Following a much-trodden path, 


day—cost noding, Pick up wood for 
fire—cost noding. Want food—pay me. 
Kill deer—jail.” 

Our rights having been thus defined, I 
proceeded to ask some further questions, 
and by the use of a little flattery soon 
had him talking quite freely. His name 
was given as Ah-zhow-we-gwon, but for 
convenience he was known as Jack 
Smith. He had been appointed as one 
of the Indian police (whose duty it is to 
protect game and keep order among the 
Indians) and he seemed quite proud of 
his, office. He showed us his star, his 
rifle, his ‘‘Guvment” boat, and after a 
while took us into his hut and showed 
us letters from the “Guvment” and 
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other proofs of his importance. He 
seemed to enjoy telling of arrests he 
had made and the strength and courage 
he had shown. His explanation of their 
means of support was in about these 
words: ‘‘Guvment, he give blanket, sug- 
ar, tea, meat, flour. Injun, he kill deer, 
kill moose, kill duck, catch fish with net. 
Stay here till cold come—then go to log 
house.” 

On entering the one door of Ah-zhow- 
we-gwon’s hut we found a single room 
about 12x18 feet, with a large platform 
18 inches high across each end. These 
served as a family bed and also as gen- 
eral storehouse for clothing, guns, sacks 
of flour and other provisions. The two 
platforms or divans took up two-thirds 
of the floor space and the other third 
was merely earth trodden hard. On it 
stood at one side a rude table and in the 
very centre a small sheet-iron stove. 
There was no window, but a section of 
bark had been removed from the roof 
near the stovepipe, and through the 
opening thus made some light and air 
were admitted. In spite of the limited 
space, the master of the house appeared 
to know where to find everything. 

Going outside, we saw that what we 
had thought in the distance was a tent 
was really a magnificent moose hide 
stretched in a frame to dry. Not far off 
was a new canoe of birch bark, still un- 
finished ; Ah-zhow-we-gwon, when asked 
if he were making it, shook his head vig- 
orously and said, “No; he not learn 
how. Oldman, he make canoe.” This 
“old man” we heard of repeatedly that 
day, and he seems to have been a sort of 
patriarch who had the secret of all the 
ancient arts of the Chippewas. The ca- 
noe was complete in its outlines, but the 
seams between the several pieces of bark 
had still to be stitched with thongs of 
bark and then smeared with spruce gum, 
to make them waterproof. All the ca- 
noes we saw were exactly alike in size 
and shape. 

We were interested in seeing how the 
Indian women fared. Spending much of 
the day near our boat at the landing, we 
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saw them come time after time with large 
buckets, which they dipped into the lake 
and carried full of water to the huts, 300 
yards away. Sometimes it was wood 
they were after. This was mostly drift- 
wood scattered along the shore. The 
squaw would gather all she could tie up 
in a long strap, then kneel with her back 
to the bundle and pass the leather loop 
across her forehead. Then, bending for- 
ward, she would stagger to her feet and 
carry the heavy load on her back, hold- 
ing it in place by means of the band 
across her brow. Other women were 
dyeing strips of cedar bark, to be woven 
into baskets and mats for bed or floor; 
others were cooking stfange messes in 
huge kettles over an outdoor fire, and 
one or two were sewing. Most of them 
wore deerskin moccasins, calico dresses 
and no hats at all. Their dark faces, 
many of them seamed and wrinkled, did 
not appeal to our sense of beauty—es- 
pecially as so many of them were con- 
stantly smoking pipes. The children 
were merry creatures, though not at all 
pretty. They would come as near as 
they dared—each trying to hide behind 
the others—and would stare at us with 
bright, black eyes wide open. Any sud- 
den motion on our part would make 
them scatter and run away, laughing and 
chattering —though they soon came 
back. The boys had bows and arrows 
and the girls rude dolls. Two girls took 
a small boat, and, paddling outside the 
reeds, enjoyed the lively tossing they got 
from the waves that were rolling in. 
Their play together often was rough, but 
they seemed in the main goodnatured. 
Toward evening, as we were lounging 
in our boat, reading and enjoying in a 
dreamy way the rocking in the water, 
we noticed a sudden commotion. Two 
squaws came down the path, each bear- 
ing a bundle of bedding. Then came 
their husbands, carrying their rifles. 
Each woman took an armful of hay and 
spread it in the bottom of her lord’s ca- 
noe; then added the roll of bedding, to- 
gether with a tin bucket much blackened 
by smoke. The canoes were then car- 
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ried to the landing and launched, the 
rifles carefully stowed within, and then 
into each canoe stepped a man and a 
woman, who took each a paddle, and, 


- with vigorous strokes, drove their fragile 


vessel out upon the stormy water that 
had been too much for us with our oars. 
We felt a little ashamed. 

Just as they were starting we inno- 
cently remarked that we had a camera 
and would like to take their pictures. 
Ah-zhow-we-gwon was prepared. It 
seems that the village had been visited 
once before by a white man who had 
taken several views and given the chief 
a present of 


of this our friend said, “Guvment dam, 
he hold water so he not run out—back 
up, cover dry land, kill trees. Guvment, 
he kill trees—pay Injun.” This word 
pay, by the way, appeared to be a favor- 
ite one with Ah-zhow-we-gwon. 

These Indians appear contented and 
happy. They do a little farming, culti- 
vating corn, potatoes and a little wheat; 
gather wild rice in the swamps and eat 
it with a relish when parched or dried; 
fish and hunt, and in winter accept stores 
from the Government agency. They 
have adopted our clothing for the most 
part, though many still prefer moccasins 

to shoes, and the 





money. This f 
constituted a 
precedent, and | 
so Ah-zhow-we- |; 
gwon said: “ Pay 
me—take pic- 
ture. Hartley— 
he pay. Old wo- 
men dress up. 
Take picture — 
pay me one dol- 
lar.” This start- 
led us a little, 
but we gave him 
the dollar and /@ 
took some views 
—though we 
didn’t give the 
women time to 








men often insist 
on wearing their 
shirts as flowing 
garments. The 
older men did 
not wear hats. 
They find great 
comfortin smok- 
ing and my com- 
panion won the 
hearts of several 
by his generous 
gifts of fragrant 
tobacco. The 
y oung children 
attend school for 
some time each 
=| winter, and the 
prospect seems 
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took them as 
they were. 

Only three persons in the little village 
could speak English, and they imper- 
fectly. Their use of pronouns was in- 
teresting, for they made “he” do ser- 
vice for all persons. The chief, in telling 
of a hunting exploit, would not say “I 
killed a moose,” but “He kill moose.” 
He said also ‘‘My woman, he weave 
mat,” ‘‘ Guvment, he give me boat.” 

Lake Winnibigoshish has been con- 
verted into a great reservoir, for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the flow of the river 
below it, by means of a great dam built 
by the national government. Speaking 


Winnibigoshish, near Source of Mississippi River® 


next generation 
will be pretty well civilized. Already 
they are ‘more law-abiding than many 
white men,” as one told me who knows 
them thoroughly. Many of the customs 
of their fathers are being forgotten, 
though they still cling to many. Ah- 
zhow-we-gwon spoke with feeling of the 
manner in which they had been deprived 
of some of their lands in the past, but 
added, ‘‘Guvment, he watch now; no 
drive out any more.” May it prove so! 

On the whole, we blessed the wind 
that had blown us out of our course and 
held us stormbound there for a day and 
a night. 





OUR TRIP TO WIND CAVE. 


By HARVEY WINTHROP MORROW. 


‘‘The Indians are afraid of it and cannot be persuaded 
to go near it: geologists rave over it and cannot be per- 
suaded to come away.”—The Westerners. 
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UT where’s the 
Pearly Gates? We 
must see the 
Pearly Gates, be- 
cause I know, 
when I start for 
them, it’ll be down 
through this way, 
somehow.” 

Most of us had not 

liked the drummer; 
his conversation had 
not been either edify- 
ing or instructive, in 
the main, and had been 
too plentiful, but we 
all laughed at this sal- 
ly of wit—it seemed 
so probably true. Most of the rest of 
us, too, wanted to see the Pearly Gates, 
but ultimately, after climbing up and 
down miles of steps, wooden and other- 
wise, crawling through long and tortu- 
ous tunnels, amply equipped with suit- 
able and convenient projectiles of jaggéd 
rock calculated to emphasize the guide’s 
frequent warning, “Look out for your 
heads!” avoiding deep, dark, lonesome- 
looking holes, and admiring magnificent 
chambers of every imaginable size, shape 
and condition of weirdness, we conclud- 
ed that, in view of the fact that one of 
the party was past 60 and another under 
8, the Fair Grounds Route was quite 
long enough. 

At Hot Springs, you will be told that 
Wind Cave is the finest cave in the world, 
larger than the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, more beautiful than the Wyan- 
dotte Cave of Indiana—to say nothing 
of the Luray Caverns of Virginia, the 
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Grand Cavern and Cave of the Winds of 
Colorado, and Crystal and other caves 
of the Black Hills. The Elkhorn folder 
will give you much information and you 
can buy books, also, from which you 
may extract a variety of knowledge, 
which every other old inhabitant will 
contradict. For this reason, I shall not 
attempt to write a general treatise on 
the subject. The quotation at the head 
of this modest recital—which being from 
memory may and may not be literally 
correct—embodies two statements, how- 
ever, that few will be disposed to deny. 
That it has about 100 miles of explored 
chambers and passages, on 8 different 
levels, containing all sorts of formations 
found in any other cave, and some found 
nowhere else, seems also fairly well 
agreed upon. 

There is a legend that once upon a 
time, when the Cheyennes and Sioux 
were yet battling for supremacy in this 
country, a cowboy, riding along through 
a sort of cajion, was surprised to have 
his hat whisked suddenly from his head 
and carried high in the air. It must 
have been either a very violent wind that 
did this, or a very queer cowboy that was 
surprised at it in this land of sudden 
gusts and violent atmospheric disturb- 
ances; but, at any rate, the legend goes 
on: the cowboy dismounted to find out 
the wherefore of this enforced politeness 
on his part, and found a hole in the 
ground from which came a strong 
column of air with a violent whistling 
accompaniment. Further it is stated that 
he came back the next day with two 
companions to convince them that the 
mystic air of the Hills had not gone to 
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his brain, and when he tried to illustrate 
the hat episode for proof and their edifi- 
cation—Lo! the wind was in the other 
quarter and his hat was swallowed up, 


- to be seen no more. There is another 


legend or two entirely different from 
this, but this one illustrates so well the 
alternate sucking-in and blowing-out of 
the air—depending, I believe, on baro- 
metric pressure—that we will let it stand. 

I should not advise any one to depend 
too literally upon the various pamphlets 
that he can pick up concerning the trip 
to the cave. I have one before me that 
speaks of the tallyho and the four 
horses, ‘‘which seem anxious to begin 


ing this, I should, at least, like a team 
that can keep out of its own dust on the 
down grade. 

Our party was talkative and inquisi- 
tive. Most of us had learned that the 
peak to the south is Battle Mountain— 
so called from the final defeat thereon of 
the Cheyennes by the Sioux—and some 
of us had climbed it and found it not so 
easy as it looks, but there were scores 
of things on the way that had to be ex- 
plained and ticketed, and the accommo- 
dating driver did it after'the manner of 
his kind. 

“What’s that?” asked the Doctor and 
his wife in unison. 














WHERE WE STARTED FROM. 





the climb of almost a thousand feet.” 
Our party went in a tallyho and it was 
drawn by four horses, but if any one of 
those four horses harbored any particu- 
lar anxiety to. begin that climb, he man- 
aged to conceal it very cleverly. Per- 
haps the fact that it was July and hot 
and dusty and they had made the same 
climb, 12 miles and back, the day before 
and the day before that, and many other 
days before that, had somewhat moder- 
ated their ardor. I am not partial to 
reckless driving, but, if anything, these 
horses and this driver were too gentle. 
One feels the need of occasional rapid 
motion in a mountainous country; fail- 


“Buffalo waller.” 

Maybe it was. I have seen some since 
that looked not unlike it; but it seemed 
an unlikely place, away up on top of a 
bleak hill, about at the highest point, 
which the Government survey says is 
4,225 feet. re 

““What’s that?” asked the Editor. “* 

“That? Oh, that’s a yockey plant,” 
—and down in the note-book it went as 
“Yockey.”’ I trust the Editor looked it 
up before giving it to his readers: they 
might otherwise fail to recognize our old 
friend the Yucca or Spanish Bayonet. <4 

And there were the Bad Lands, away 
over east through Buffalo Gap—too far 
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away to look bad—and the direction of 
Harney Peak, which couldn’t be seen 
that day, and Sitting Bull’s old camping 
ground and a hundred others; but this 
is not the cave. We had experiences, 
though, before we got there that cannot 
be lightly passed over. Back in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or Maryland, if any 
one would suggest to me the propriety 
of driving a four-horse team and tallyho 
containing 11 people over that bridge 
that we crossed just a while before reach- 
ing the cave, I should seriously question 
his sanity. It is, or was, a pole struc- 
ture and was never meant for a suspen- 
sion bridge, but we played the Japanese 
slack rope walker on it for a longer time 
than is good for the nerves—seeing it 
was 20 feet at the least calculation down 
to where we would land. It made mat- 
ters more pleasant to Rave the driver 
turn round (considerately, after we were 
over) and remark, “There'll be a lot of 
people killed there some day.” You see, 
we had another chance coming back! 
Then, there was the place where we 
came round the point of a hill with a 
deep ravine below and it looked like 
close work for a buckboard. “Ladies 
better git out here,” was the welcome 
announcement. ‘‘ Got a broken wheel and 
am ’fraid we might go over.” ‘Now, 
then, if some of you gentlemen ’Il hang 
onto the upper side—lean out good ’nd 
strong—I guess we ’Il make it all right.”’ 

When you go to the Wind Cave, you 
will, if you are posted, wear your old 
clothes. In any event, you will wear 
old clothes home. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, where there is just a slight 
seepage, the cave is as dry as the tradi- 
tional bone, and dust brushes off fairly 
well; but candle grease is warranted to 
soil, and you will have plenty of that. 
These candles are not lighted at the 
mouth of the cave, for the reason that 
no candle can stand the rush of wind 
that would pick a man’s hat from his 
head (if he had not already taken it off 
and substituted a close-fitting cap, fur- 
nished him by the guide) and makes 'fe- 
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male clothing a very unmanageable arti- 
cle for the first 100 feet. 

The temperature of the cave is about 
45 degrees with little variation. This is 
not very cold, but when you come in out 
of a temperature of 95 in the shade and 
a good deal more in the sun into the log 
cabin that covers the entrance, you feel 
as if you had encountered a blast straight 
from the North Pole. The guide gives 
instructions, goes down into the bowels 
of the earth to where he can light his 
candle, yells “All right!” and you feel 
your way down gingerly over rough 
wooden steps, wondering just why you 
ever wanted to visit Wind Cave, any 
how. A little way down, you find there 
is not so much wind and you can light 
your candle, and soon there is not 
enough breeze to make an unprotected 
candle flame flicker. 

I have no intention of naming and de- 
scribing all the chambers of this cave; 
there are said to be 3,000 of them. But 
there are things down in under that bare 
brown hill worth describing—if only 
they could be described. I have read 
lengthy descriptions of the Mammoth and 
other caves, and, when I was through, felt 
that I had obtained no idea of what was 
described. Language will not do it. It 
is one thing to read of impenetrable 
darkness ; it is another thing entirely to 
feel it; to have the sense that you could 
cut it up into chunks and take it home 
as a souvenir. One cannot put into 
words a silence that can be heard. When 
I say great, yawning, raggéd, jaggéd fis- 
sures and rents and caverns and holes, it 
means something to me because I saw 
them, but very little to you, unless you 
too have seen them (in which case you 
are not in need of my expletives). 

When I go again, I want a serious- 
minded guide—one who will not con- 
sider that it is his duty to amuse me, and 
whose idea of amusing people, in any 
event, will not be the repetition of all the 
flippant foolishness that the average 
American tourist seems to think best 
shows his sophistication. I have heard 
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ington, at Mount Vernon (where the fa- 
vorite witticism is “George” and “ Mar- 
tha” everywhere) and I seriously object 
to it 800 feet under the surface of the 
earth. I do not have to go down there 
for it. It is remarkable that among 11 
people—g of whom are quiet, earnest 
and thoughtful—a guide should think it 
the proper thing to take the entire tone 
of his discourse from the slangy, ribald 
nonsense of a flirtatious maid who 


stereoptican views of these by which I 
have taken the trip over a half-dozen 
times with great satisfaction, but the or- 
dinary photograph shows practically 
nothing. A magnificent display of stal- 
actites and stalagmites in a long, lofty 
and winding chamber might be a goodly 
collection of Ricles at the mouth of a 
peaceful Pennsylvania coal mine and the 
wonderful ‘“‘Swiss Scenery” might very 
well be a clay bank appurtenant to an 











“It was a pole structure and never meant for a suspension bridge.”’ 





claimed Chicago as her home and a 
drummer who met her that day and 
treated her with a familiarity that her 
mother would not have liked. 

The camera is just about as inade- 
quate as language to do justice to a 
cave I have in mind clearly a dozen 
different chambers in this cave, each dif- 
ferent from every other in size, shape and 
geological characteristics, and I have 


Illinois brickyard. Such things are cal- 
culated to make one feel like throwing 
bricks at his camera. 

There are three recognized routes by 
which tourists are taken through the 
cave: the Garden of Eden Route (which 
takes 2 hours); the Fair Grounds Route 
(which requires 3 hours of as honest, 
hard work as you ever did); and the 
Pearly Gates Route (which the guide 
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books say requires 6 hours time to cov- 
er). These overlap each other a good 
deal, the Fair Grounds Route covering a 
part of the Garden of Eden Route and 
the Pearly Gates way covering parts of 
both the others. And about those names. 
I like The Pearly Gates ; it seems an ap- 
propriate name. There is at least poetry 
in The Garden of Eden; but a guide had 
courage enough to go exploring and dis- 
cover a chamber larger than any other 
yet discovered—said to contain three 
acres (an acre more than the largest 
chamber in the Mammoth Cave)—and 
could think of nothing more poetic after 
which to name it than the last World’s 
Fair he had happened to attend. Notice 
the poetry in these names: Room of the 
South Dakota Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, A. O. U. W. Hall, U. C. T. Coun- 
cil Chamber, and dozens of others of 
like character. No doubt all these are 
worthy organizations and need shalls— 
but why so far under ground? There 
are others, however, that are expressive, 
some of them beautiful and many of 
them appropriate: Cliff Climber’s De- 
light, Hard Scrabble, Merry Go Round, 
Dante’s Inferno, Milton’s Study, Monte 
Cristo’s Palace, The Bridge of Sighs. 
I copy these almost at random. There 
is one, though, that I miss from the guide 
book. One particularly weird and un- 
canny grotto the guide told us was 
Chopin’s Retreat—so named by Re- 
menyi, I think. The guide expiated at 
length on the raptures of the musician 
over the grotto and then threw in some 
information. “You'll find the name 
spelled in some of the books C-h-o-p-i-n, 
but that ain’t right. It’s Sho-pang, be- 
cause he was talkin’ to me when he 
named it.”” (We were grateful.) 

It seems that the formations in this 
cave are so different from those found 
elsewhere that the geologists have been 
obliged to invent new names for them, 
and the principal of these are Boxwork, 
Popcorn and Snowball. No one will feel 
disposed to quarrel with the two last, 
the resemblance being so marked. In 
places it looks as though thousands of 


school-boys had pasted the walls and 
ceilings with never melting balls of snow 
and in others the popcorn cannot be 
mistaken. But when we are informed 
that the name Box Work was given be- 
cause the formation reminded some one 
of the letter boxes in a post-office, we 
are inclined to rebel. What business had 
any one to even think of such a trivial 
thing in this connection? But if the 
names are not all beautiful or interesting, 
the chambers are, and so we take our 
candles in hand and play the 3-hour 
game of Follow-your-Leader the mean- 
while—the guide telling cheerful tales 
of those who, failing to follow close 
enough, got lost, wandered around for 
hours and were at last found, haggard 
and nerveless, nursing the bit of candle 
remaining between them and utter dark- 
ness and collapse. We had a model 
crowd after the first story of that kind. 
Treading on each others’ heels we go, 
through long tunnels that show the ef- 
fects of giant powder—sufficient work 
having been done in this way to make 
comparatively easy passages where only 
the most venturesome could go origin- 
ally—past crossways many, up rocky in- 
clines, down rickety steps, across loose 
planks that span holes that may be 6 feet 
deep or 1,000, up Hard Scrabble, down 
Kelly’s Slide—a most spectral looking 
lot we must have been to the crowd we 
crossed on the way. 

Bride’s Chamber, Lincoln’s Fire-place, 
Prairie Dog and Mound, Capitol Hall, 
Lovers’ Retreat, and here we are at Pop- 
com Alley. The guide says “Put out 
your lights,” and we do so (not without 
furtive looks at each other). He then 
touches his magnesium wire to his own 
candle: a white light flares up, and there 
is the popcorn standing out everywhere 


as if fresh popped. Odd Fellow’s Hall, - 


Battle Ship Colon, Petrified Cloud, Snow- 
ball Room. We are getting used to 
blowing out and re-lighting the candles 
and the wire is lighted more and more 
frequently. The Snowball Room is a 
gem. You can almost see the finger 
marks on the balls; some of the boys 
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had dirty hands. Church Steeple, Post 
Office. Some day a monument will be 
erected to the memory of the man who 
thought of this room. The Government 
absolutely prohibits any one carrying 
away any part of the cave. Otherwise, 
the prairie dog would be without ears, 
the sheep without a head and the ele- 
phant’s foot would grow less and less 
with each passing delegation—just as the 
noses have disappeared from the faces 
and guns from the arms of the soldiers 
on the bronze doors of the Capitol. But 
you may leave your card in the Post 
Office, so that the next comer may read 





and thinks what would happen to him if 
the earth should suddenly conclude to 
make use of this outlet once more, a 
cheerful temperament stands him in good 
stead. In the Liberty Bell room the wa- 
ter has bored into the ceiling a fair copy 
of the Liberty Bell, crack and all. Then 
we come to the Swiss Scenery. Herea 
mighty crevice opens above your head, 
and, as the guide holds aloft his magne- 
sium light, you see overhanging ledges 
and niches and jagged rocks —ready, ap- 
parently, to tumble down about your 
ears. One could climb up and break his 
neck here for half the money it takes to 
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TO THE CAVE. 





“John Smith, Dentist, Oshkosh, Wis,” 
‘‘Lulu Haynes, Manicurist, Waco, Tex.” 
And thus is a time-honored custom pre- 
served. The most appropriate thing of 
this kind I ever saw was a card contain- 
ing “William Brown, Veterinarian,” se- 
curely tacked to a tree that shades the 
grave of ‘H. H.” 

By this time we have begun to observe 
that this cave is upside down. There has 
been very evident erosion, but the erosion 
has effected the roof instead of the floor. 
Geologists say this is due to the fact that 
this is the seat of a once mighty geyser. 
When one is 600 feet below the surface 


| all 


accomplish the same thing in Switzerland. 

And on we go, through the Elk’s Re- 
sort to the Wind Cave Chimes—some 
ribbon rocks which give out a distinctly 
musical tone when struck by the guide 
(who once more shows that he has been 
to a World’s Fair by singing to the ac- 
companiment of the Chimes the seductive 
music that lured the unwary into the 
Streets of Cairo). This, too, reminded 
the Drummer of a story—which we 
heard. Then on, over the Shadowy 
Depths and The Bottomless Pit—I am 
skipping a good many—till at last we 
are at the Fair Grounds and the end of 
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our trip. Here we put out all our lights 
and feel the darkness and listen to the 
silence. You can hear your blood cir- 
culate, so absolutely are you cut off from 
any other sound, until it reminds the 
Drummer of something. In this 3 acres 
of underground desolation, besides sev- 
eral ‘‘ Association” rooms, are a Timber 
Wolf, Elephant’s Foot, Trilby Foot, To- 
boggan Slide, Fairies’ Playground and 
Diamond Fields. The first four of these 
are not bad imitations for any one who 
cares for that sort of thing, and the last 
two are magnificent. The Fairies’ Play- 
ground is a mass of the finest white frost- 
work imaginable on a pinkish chocolate 
background and the Diamond Field 
crystals send back almost the sparkle of 
real diamonds as the magnesium light is 
held close to show its beauties, 

And then it was a question as to 
whether we should go back the way we 
came or by way of the Alpine Pass or 
Merry-go-Round. We decided in favor 
of the latter, not knowing what it was. 
It proved to be a place where you slide 
carefully down an incline to a jagged 
looking hole just big enough to let an 
average sized person through and where 
a fat man is said to have stuck. Over 
this hole you edge carefully by means of 
an insecure, beveled footing on each side. 
Then you carefully turn round, if you 
can, and slide down through the hole to 
some more insecure footing and down 
through a place where you could go 
nicely if you happened to be a mountain 
goat (and you begin to suspect about 
this time that you are not entirely unre- 
lated to a goat of some kind). The guide 
said the whole descent was 65 feet. I 
don’t know; but I do know that I would 
go a mile round to avoid such a place out 


in the sunlight. Down there we made it 
—including the woman of 60 and the 
child of 8—just as a matter of course. 
I suppose, if we had struck some of the 
really hard places in the cave (where a 
man must have a rope tied to him for 
safety), we would have gone ahead just 
the same, because in a crowd every one 
is afraid to admit he is afraid. And then 
back over the old ground—tired, dirty, 
greasy, not nearly so noisy. Somewhere 
along the way we tried to have our pic- 
ture taken, but, as usual, the flash light 
would not work and we all moved just 
enough to spoil a plate or two. And at 
last—after what our watches called a lit- 
tle over 3 hours and our senses some- 
thing like a week—the wind blew us up 
the steps, out into the log shanty that 
covers the entrance and on out into the 
sunlight, where we stood blinking and 
trying to get used to the glare and 
thanking the guide, who, after all, is a 
good fellow. The driver and his four 
white horses were ready. We hung to 
the upper side again, after unloading the 
ladies, and the wheel did not break. We 
again demonstrated that a pole bridge 
can have all the symptoms of collapse 
and yet hold together under a tallyho 
and four. We learned that a mountain 
which looks 2 miles away may very 
easily be 10, and we learned that this re- 
minded the Drummer of something, and, 
as there is just one story told the world 
over to illustrate the deceptiveness of 
these Western distances, it is not neces- 
sary to say what it was. And by the 


time he was through telling this, the 
horses’ feet were in the crystal waters of 
Fall River and a few minutes more and 
we were at our hotel and supper. 





























THE OLD-TIME HUNTER. 


By THOMAS C. HARRIS. 


<= EB gave a final turn to 

- the handle of the car- 
tridge crimper and ex- 
tracted the loaded 
shell. The bright 
fire of pine knots 
on the hearth made 
a cheerful light in 
the cabin, where 
2 we sat, preparing 
for the hunt of to- 
morrow. A glance 
showed the edges of the paper turned 
smoothly down on the wad and he add- 
ed it to the pile of loaded shells on the 
table near by, while he gazed meditative- 
ly into the fire. ‘I tell you what it is, 
Doc,” said he, “times and guns and 
huntin’ ain’t what they used to be when 
I was a boy. In them days a single- 
barrel shotgun and two smail gourds— 
one for powder and t’other for shot— 
with a handful of tow for waddin’, was 
all we wanted. Now, with these here 
breech-loaders, it takes pretty nigh a 
whole machine shop to git started. We 
can shoot a lot faster, but we don’t git 
no more meat.” 

Zeb Hunter, who was by instinct as 
well as by name a Nimrod of much lo- 
cal fame in the Roanoke Bottoms, was 
the speaker, and my companion in many 
hunts in the pine woods of North Caro- 
lina. He needed but an appreciative lis- 
tener to recall to his memory many in- 
teresting details of his experiences in the 
woods, and I gave a nod of assent to his 
observation in regard to breech-loaders, 
and he continued. 

“My grandfather was the best all- 
round shot I ever saw and he never 
pulled trigger without gittin’ something. 
He was very slow and particular in his 
ways, so much so that people thought 
he was much older than he was. Every- 






body called him Uncle Tommy, and ev- 
erywhere he went his pony and his long 
rifle went too, except when he went to 
church. He had a long muzzle-loader, 
which was stocked clear up to the muz- 
zle and had a grease box at the butt, 
with a lot of little silver plates scattered 
about on the wood. His powder he al- 
ways carried in a little round gourd with 
a stopper of white pine wood, which he 
would pull out with his teeth. His ex- 
act load he would measure in a charger, 
made out of a piece of reed, and he would 
fill it from the gourd with great care be- 
fore pouring it down the barrel. I can 
see the old man now, as he rubs his piece 
of cotton patchin’ across the grease in 
the box and places it on the muzzle, with 
the home moulded bullet in the exact 
spot, and presses it down flush with the 
end of the barrel, while he cuts across 
the patchin’ on top with his pocket knife. 
Then, with the barrel under his left arm 
and the butt on the ground, he draws the 
long hickory ramrod and pushes the ball 
firmly home and returns the ramrod to 
its place. If the powder showed at the 
nipple, he would fish out a cap from his 
waistcoat pocket and put it in place. 
Nowadays we just jerk down the lever 
of the Winchester and slam it up again 
and a new load is ready. When Uncle 
Tommy saw the first Winchester and 
looked at the cattridges, he said he wasn’t 
a-goin’ to trust no New England factory 
gal to load his rifle. He might miss a deer 
or turkey if it didn’t happen to be just 
right. No, sir! when he knowed she was 
loaded right, she would be sure to git 
what she went after. 

“We used to kill a good many wild 
turkeys in the river bottoms. The old 
man had a hound which he taught to 
trail the game and, when he came in sight 
of them, would flush them in every di- 
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rection by rushing in amongst them and 
barking with all his might. If they were 
well scattered and skeered by the dog 
and the time not too late in the afternoon, 
we could always call up some of them in- 
side of an hour or two. If they were 
flushed near sunset, we would make a 
blind and go back thar at daybreak the 
next morning. A young turkey will 
come to a good yelper as fast as he can 
run and I have knowed ’em to run up so 
clost that we would have to skeer them 
away a little distance before shootin’ ’em. 
It takes some gumption and experience, 
as well as lots of time and patience, to 
have good luck a-huntin’ turkeys. ’Tisn’t 
every man that can choose the most like- 
ly and proper place to make a blind. 
The turkeys have a way of comin’ back 
to the place where they were scattered 
and the lay of the ground about thar 
makes all the difference in your chance 
to gita shot. If the ground has a sort 
of high ridge or knoll near by the flush 
ground, that’s the place Mr. Turkey will 
come to and look around for his mates. 
Uncle Tommy would follow the old 
hound till he saw that the trail was a- 
gettin’ pretty warm, then he would keep 
as clost to the dog as he could. If he 
was near by at the flush, he would often 
get one before they flew above the tree- 
tops. Sometimes a foolish turkey would 
light on a tree near by and look around 
a little, to see what was the matter. If 
one did that, Uncle Tommy had him as 
sure as a gun’s iron. 

‘Late in the winter, after the old gob- 
blers had gone off to themselves and 
feed was gettin’ scarce, he would some- 
times bait them in the woods where we 
saw their scratchin’. We scattered corn 
about among the leaves and stuck one 
or two ears of corn on a stake about 
two foot above the ground, so that the 
hogs would not find it. Pretty soon the 
turkeys would find the bait and scratch 
up the leaves all about there, looking for 
corn. After that, they would come every 
day to look for more. If they happened 
to roost not far away—say, half a mile 
off—then they would come about sun- 
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rise for the bait and we had to be in the 
blind and well hid before that time. If 
their range was a long one, they might 
be until late in the afternoon before com- 
ing, and there is where the old man had 
the patience of Job. I have knowed him 
to go to his blind before daylight and sit 
thar until late in the afternoon before get- 
tin’ a shot. If the weather was cold, he 
would sit on the woolly side of an old 
sheep skin he took along, with the skirts 
of his long overcoat drawed around his 
legs and read a book by the hour. He 
had an old iron tea-kettle, with the spout 
broke off, and he kept a little fire in it to 
thaw his fingers by. Small pieces of 
dry oak bark kept a little fire and made 
no smoke. One time “when he got a 
flock of old gobblers to coming to his 
bait, he spread a lot of shelled oats in a 
straight line, between two small poles 
laid on the ground. That morning they 
came up mighty hungry and began eat- 
ing as fast as they could, with their 
heads and necks all in a straight line 
with the blind. The old man watched 
his chance, let drive with his long single 
barrel and No. 5 shot, and killed five at 
one crack. The bunch was about all he 
could hang across his pony and they 
weighed exactly 100 pounds. That was 
the gun he gave me for my own on the 
day I was 8 years old an’ I kept it until 
breech-loaders come in fashion. 

“There was a big cypress swamp 
about a mile from his house that was 
a favorite roostin’ place for old gobblers, 
and he could see one a-settin’ in the 
top limbs a half a mile off. If one flew 
up anywhere nigh him, the old man 
would sneak along in the edge of the 
pines, as quiet as a shadder, until he got 
nigh enough to fetch him down with the 
long rifle. He despised a shotgun and 
didn’t often use one, unless he went after 
ducks. The old man was what you 


might call slow, nowadays, but he was a 
gentleman to the backbone and all right 
with a gun. 

“Say, Doc! let’s take another smoke 
and turn in, ef we are goin’ to make an 
early start tomorrer.”’ 
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TRAPS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


RECENT report of the Smithsonian 
Institution contains an interest- 
ing paper by Otis T. Mason upon 

the devices invented by American abo- 
rigines for capturing the wild creatures 
which were their principal dependence for 
food. Writing at the present day, it is 
difficult to determine whether the forms 
of traps noted as in use by Indians when 
first observed by the earlier writers were 
not even then to some extent modified 
and improved over original types through 
adopting the ideas of pale-faced woods- 
men. The Indian is conservative in his 
way, but never at the expense of his bet- 
ter interests as he may see them. Pit 
traps, which might easily be thought the 
most simple method of taking four-foot- 
ed game, were apparently little used in 
the American continent prior to its dis- 
covery, owing to the lack of metallic ex- 
cavating tools. The central Eskimo 
caught wolves in pits dug in the snow 
and covered with a snow slab on which 
the bait was laid. The bottom of the pit 
was too narrow to afford jumping room, 
while its upper walls were perpendicular. 
The Crees of the Saskatchewan had a 
way of locating at the end of their deer 
drives a string of logs with excavations 
on their farther side sufficiently deep to 
prevent the animals from leaping out. 
The Massachusetts Indians sometimes 
made use of pitfalls, as did also a few 
other tribes of the northern continent and 
the aborigines of southern Brazil. Traps 
with falling doors were used to some ex- 
tent by the Eskimos, but were apparent 
ly unknown to the tribes farther south. 

Nets for meshing or seining fish seem 
to have been in universal use. They 
were employed by the Eskimos in cap- 
turing seals, and the Canadian tribes 
sometimes netted beaver. Birds were 
taken on baited hooks—a method still 
employed in northern Mexico for catch- 
ing blackbirds. Snares or nooses, com- 
monly attached to a bent sapling or some 
form of spring, were known to all the 
tribes and served for taking game of all 


descriptions. In Wood’s ‘‘ New England 
Canaan” appears one of the first and 
perhaps the quaintest description of an 
American Indian’s deer snare: “ The Sal- 
vages take these in trappes made of their 
naturall Hempe which they place in the 
earthe where they fell a tree for browse 
and when hee rounds the tree for the 
browse if hee tread on the trap hee is 
horsed up by the legg by means of a 
pole that starts up and catcheth him.” 
To these old-time writers punctuation 
was an art unknown, but they seem to 
have clothed their thoughts in language 
understandable by the people. 

Traps for killing game, of which the 
modern deadfall may be mentioned as a 
typical form, were commonly used by 
North American tribes, but not by those 
of Central and South America. Collec- 
tively they may be described as heavy 
weights elevated upon unstable supports 
and precipitated upon whatever touched 
the—usually baited—trigger. Within 
the Arctic Circle the weight was usually 
a block of ice—something easily obtain- 
able at any place. In the timbered re- 
gions of the temperate zone logs were 
commonly and naturally used, and in the 
western mountains stones served the 
same purpose. Some of the northern 
Indians practiced baiting carnivorous ani- 
mals with sharpened whalebone splinters, 
bent double and wrapped in fat. They 
would spring straight in the animal’s 
stomach when the encompassing blubber 
or other tissue was digested, eventually 
causing its death. But the most remark- 
able trap of all was known as the “wolf 
knife”—another invention of Arctic 
tribes. A sharpened blade was frozen in 
a mass of fat and stuck up in a block of 
ice. A hungry wolf, in licking the fat, 
would cut his tongue, and the taste of 
his own blood would incite a more furi- 
ous attack and fresh injury. Then the 
other members of the pack, scenting the 
blood, would gather to the feast and the 
lamentable ending of the Kilkenny cats 
would be duplicated in very fact. 


























ON’T know Walker, of Trinity 
Range? 
Well, after all, that isn’t so strange, 
Seeing that Walker lives far, far back, 
Away from men and their beaten track— 
Away in the mountains, dark and steep, 
Where first the cold Winter sends white 
sleep. 


But 7 know Walker, and know him well. 

Fact of it is, I’ve a tale to tell; 

And a tale, I think, that’ll do you good, 

If still in your heart there runs warm 
blood— 

A tale that preaches a sermon, too, 

For a Man is in it, brave and true. 


I'd left the city with gun and pack 

And taken the mountain’s good green 
track. 

Alone was I, for I wished to be 

Alone when I met Solemnity 

On the high, white peaks; or heard sweet 
Dreams 

In the vales where laughed the snow- 
born streams. 


In a grove of firs my camp was made; 

And grand, indeed, was the music played 

By those same firs when the night-wind’s 
blast 

Tugged their light tops ere it turned and 
passed 
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To the higher heights, to die away 
In a drowsy roar, like the sea at play. 


Oh! never a man is there that knows 


The true, real meaning of Repose 

Save he has lain ’neath the waving green, 

With stars above and the winds between, 

And a creek near by that all night 
long 

Kept softly crooning a slumber song. 


Such nights I spent, and awoke at morn 

To breathe the crisp air—refreshed, new- 
born ; 

In tune with the call of the tufted jay 

That rang through the woods at break 


of day; 

In tune with the quail's clear, fearless 
call 

That challenged down from the moun- 
tain’s wall. 


And every morn, with shouldered gun, 

I took to the trail just as the sun 

Whispered its light to the heights above ; 

And all day long, through glade and 
grove, 

As free as the bird is free, I went, 

And returned at night with heart con- 
tent. 


’Twas on the Trinity Summit, where 

I'd gone one day, by the mountain’s 
stair 

Of stony steps with their borders rough 

Of chaparral, sharp-horned and tough, 

That I surprised, in a narrow glade, 

A silver-tip bear—the Unafraid. 


No time was there, and no room, for 
flight ; 

The King of the Mountain reared for 
fight. 

A savage growl—and there he came! 

I raised my rifle and took quick aim, 
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Pulled at the trigger, and leaped aside. 
But the bear came on—the ball went 
wide! 


A second more, and I looked at Death, 
And felt the blast of his hot, foul breath. 
And I remember two fiery eyes, 

And two black arms of enormous size ; 
And I think I called, with a pallid lip, 
As I felt the clasp of the silver-tip. 


*Twas lucky that Walker came just 
then— 

Walker, the trapper, and Man of men. 

He was on the trail of that same bear, 

Had heard my shot and my call, and 
there 

He found me; and, at his rifle’s crack, 

The silver-tip shivered and reeled back. 


For only an instant: then it came 

With a fiercer growl, eyes more a- flame! 

And Walker—could there have been 
worse luck >— 

Found his gun useless—the cartridge 
stuck! 

So he gripped his knife, as hunters can, 

And fought the silver-tip like a Man. 


I do not know how the battle went, 

For I was bleeding and almost spent. 

But when I recovered, looking ’round, 

There lay the bear, stretched dead on 
the ground. 

And Walker? Torn, but instinct with 
life, 

Wiping the blood from his hunting 
knife! 


There was a Man—unpolished and rude, 
Yet worth all honor and gratitude. 

And such I gave him, and give him here, 
And always will give with heart sincere. 
So here is a toast, nor think it strange— 
HERE’s TO WALKER, OF TRINITY RANGE! 








MY HACKBERRY AND ITS VISITORS. 


By JAMES 8. COMPTON, A. B. 


I. 


BOUT ten feet from my window, 
just on the other side of the path 
which leads down to the walk, 

stands a large tree of the species which 
common folks call hackberry but which 
scientists dignify by the title Celtis occi- 
dentalis. It is quite an old tree, and it 
is evident to even the casual observer 
that its career has been an eventful one. 
One of its largest limbs was wrenched 
off by a fierce prairie storm some years 


ago—leaving a gaping, splintered wound.. 


The ridged bark is the color of a weath- 
er-beaten board, dark ash in the sun- 
shine but quite black after rain: the 
leaves, in size and shape, resemble those 
of the elm, but are a little wider in pro- 
portion to their length than those of Ul- 
mus. All year the winds have blown 
through its branches, sometimes in a 
very zephyr-like hum; at others with the 
howl and shriek of a hurricane. Winter 
and summer the tree has been the first 
outside object to greet my eyes in the 
morning; it has never failed to greet me 
with a cheery smile or a nod. Erect as 
any monarch of a favored forest, it 
stands alone—quite sufficient unto itself, 
quite superior to the cowering apple- 
trees that fill the yard or the spindling 
poplars that pierce the sky at the hori- 
zon’s rim. 

My hackberry is not selfish—far from 
it. He is one of the most hospitable of 
hosts, affording shelter to all who come 


and in the season food to all who ask. 
As long as the days are sunny and the 
fields and woods are full of nutritious 
seeds and toothsome bugs, he has com- 
paratively few visitors who stop for a 
meal; but when grey clouds lower and 
white flakes sift through his branches 
till they crunch under the foot of the 
man of the house as he goes down the 
walk, the birds, one and all, remember 
my hackberry and his open-heartedness 
of the previous season and come in 
flocks. 

Downy Woodpecker is one of the first 
visitors to my tree. A few belated spi- 
ders have indiscreetly exposed them- 
selves and have to pay the penalty for 
their indiscretion. Along with Downy 
come White-breasted Nuthatch and 
Brown Creeper—both busy birds that, 
like the first named, have no time for 
gossip and little time for sport. Brown 
Creeper is particularly serious at this 
season of the year, but Nuthatch takes 
a little more time for the pleasant things 
of life (though it must be confessed that 
his pleasures are nearly all of an athletic 
nature—such as standing on his head 
and walking head downward). It is a 


good thing for him that his life in the 
open air and a long line of acrobatic an- 
cestors have laid the foundations for his 
success in a clear head and steady nerves. 

The weather grows steadily colder and 
the flakes, that hitherto have floated 
down lazily in singles and pairs, grow 
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more numerous: in gusts and flurries 
they come, till at last a good, old-fash- 
ioned December snowstorm is upon us. 
With a rush and flutter, the birds go to 


* seek shelter—perchance in a thick-topped 


evergreen or an osage orange hedge. 
After the power of the storm is broken 
and the sun looks out upon a wilderness 
of fluffy snow, the birds return. Blue 
Jay is the first to come and scream a vig- 
orous if not a polite “Howdy” at me 


from the hackberry. He is bright and 


noisy: his presence gives a touch of 
color to our sombre winter atmosphere 
that none of us would willingly lose. 
Downy, too, is back hammering on a 
limb; not drumming a love call to his 
mate but prosaically digging down into 
a crevice of the bark for a bit of break- 
fast. 

As the days go by, I see much of my 
feathered friends, Downy, Nuthatch and 
Blue Jay; and as real earnest winter 
comes and the mercury in the thermome- 
ter and the price of coal begin to show 
their aversion for each other in their 
struggle to get away from each other, 
some of the larger winter birds come to 
my tree. Here is Flicker, the largest of 
the common woodpeckers—a beautiful 
fellow in a golden lined suit of brown 
with polka dots of black. He comes 
again and again, and, as he learns the 
choice flavor of the little black pellets 
which the hackberry bears, he continues 
his visits and brings a partner to share 
his “find.” It is only the coldest weather 
that brings him to this kind of food, but, 
having once formed the appetite, he 
sticks to the diet till April comes with 
its new supplies. Hairy Woodpecker 
comes once in a while to my tree; but 
he is shier, more averse to the presence 
or companionship of human beings; in 
all ways more of a true forest bird than 
any of his tribe I have mentioned. Oc- 
casionally he comes to one of the decay- 
ing apple-trees in the yard, but, taking 
the winter as a whole, he is quite a rare 
visitor. Once in a while Tree Sparrow 
comes and perches in one of the lower 
branches of my tree or flies down to the 
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gravel walk and disputes with English 
Sparrow and his family their claim to the 
crumbs and other tid-bits which the 
thoughtful housemaid had scattered 
along the path. So the days go by: the 
programme afforded by my tree is never 
quite the same for any two days: even 
monotonous Winter has variety in the 
ever-shifting bird population and amuse- 
ment for the observer in the brave strug- 
gle which they put up against the rigors 
of a prairie winter. 

February drags its length along tilb 
the last day comes—bringing with it a 
flock of cedar waxwings. Their soft, 
delicate coloring and clear, high notes. 
are most welcome to us shut-ins, after 14 
weeks of alternate snow and mud. Some- 
times, when the light was good, I saw 
very distinctly the little bits of scarlet 
wax on the primaries, from which he de- 
rives his name. The waxwings have a 
very sheep-like habit of huddling up 
close together. It must be for company 
rather than warmth that they do this, 
for these birds are splendidly equipped 
to resist the cold by a thick, soft coat of 
downy feathers. 

II. 


March is a teasing, fitful month at best 
along the parallel of 40; but sometimes 
there is a little silver to line its clouds— 
a little sunshine to relieve the monotony 
of its sullen rains and piercing winds, 
With the advent of the month come the 
robins—one of the first of whom comes 
to my tree and pipes to me in a doleful 
strain, half regretting the feasts of red 
holly berries he has left behind in the 
sunny forests of the Far South. 

Bluebird is only a day behind Robin. 
We wake the second morning of the 
month, to find him perched upon one of 
the lower limbs, whistling to himself and 
apparently trying to warm his frozen feet 
by some new cult of mind cure. As the 
weather warms up, both Bluebird and 
Robin find the sun’s rays a fine tonic for 
their blood; they throw off the doleful- 
ness and moodiness which characterized 
them at first, and sing for us the old- 
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time songs which have endeared them 
from the days of the rude cave dweller 
to the present. 

Gradually the snows fade away from 
the fence rows; the dead brown of the 
grass turns a delicate green; we scarcely 
need to see the hackberry buds swell un- 
der the benign rays of a returning sun to 
know that Spring has really come. One 
morning a clear whistle awakens me, 
and, going to the window, I see a crest- 
ed figure outlined against the fading 
blackness of the western sky. Cardinal 
has come to stay and he announces his 
arrival in a whistle that rises high above 
the other sounds of the morning — at 
once the trumpet call of early Spring and 
a pean of rejoicing that the strenuous 
days of snow and frost are gone and that 
the days of opening buds have come. 
At last the expanding buds are buds no 
longer, but bunches of tender little leaves 
which give the tree a hazy look when 
viewed from a distance. The orioles— 
Baltimore and Orchard—are here, busily 
prospecting for a good location for the 
nest which is soon to become the play- 
thing of the May wind. Whether on the 
lookout for a location or not, life with 
them is too happy, too full of juice and 
fizz, for them to hang their heads and 
sulk; the spirit of the Spring, which 
trickled from Robin’s and Bluebird’s 
throats, gurgles and splashes from theirs. 

As I said before, my hackberry is not 
selfish. Neither robin nor bluebird nor 
oriole can quite monopolize the shelter 
of its spreading arms. First, a flock of 
migrant white-throats with a few of their 
aristocratic white-crowned cousins; then 
a pair of dusky catbirds find rest and 
food. White-throat on his journeys has 
little fondness for trees, so he descends 
to the ground and is soon lost to view in 
a tangle of last year’s weeds. 

Before April is quite gone, a quiet fig- 
ure drops into the sheltering branches of 
the old tree, for a moment flits from limb 
to limb, stops, lifts his head and sounds 
the clearest note of all the spring —a 
liquid, bell-like “ Come to me!” as sooth- 
ing and restful to the ear as the har- 
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monious combination of the tawny color 
of his back, the spotted breast, all set off 
against the grey of old bark and the faint 
green of opening buds, is tothe eye. The 
visits of our wood thrush to the hackber- 
ry are not numerous, but they are none 
the less appreciated on that account. He 
is rather timid: the foliage of the big 
tree is not dense enough to hide him 
from the public gaze; hence he spends 
most of his time in the thick topped ap- 
ple and cherry trees in the rear of the 
yard. 

Along with the wood thrush there 
comes a beautiful little green bird with a 
black mask margined with white and a 
bright yellow throat. Me chooses the 
low bushes and the weeds in the yard, 
seldom coming as high as even the low- 
est branches of the hackberry. Although 
a true warbler, the Western yellow-throat 
is very wren-like in habits and song. 
True, he is not so pert as our common 
house wren, not so saucy nor so fussy, 
but, like the latter’s Southern cousin the 
Carolina wren, he is a cheerful bird, sing- 
ing every morning and many an after- 
noon and evening as well. 

The tide of the new year’s life has 
now risen till it penetrates every vein 
and capillary of my tree; every day sees 
the little leaves expanding; the bark of 
last year’s twigs assumes a greenish hue, 
and the last vestige of Winter’s reign has 
gone. Just as the leaves are about half- 
grown there comes a troop of little fel- 
lows in black, white, green and yellow— 
the warblers, first cousins to the yellow- 
throat. The chestnut-sided with his 
markings of vivid brown, the bay-breast- 
ed with a broad band across the breast, 
the black-capped Wilson’s warbler, and 
the nervous redstart, so trim in black and 
salmon, all come to the tree in a single 
morning of early May. I throw my west 
window open to the music-laden breeze 
and draw my chair up to it, so as to get 
it all. Odor of sprout and bloom, twit- 


ter and warble, combine to assault the 
senses’ stronghold, to infuse within the 
same peace that reigns without. 

While the spring migration has been 
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taking place, a pair of blue jays have ap- 
propriated a branch of the old hackberry, 
and, after considerable noisy discussion 
of ways and means, have built a nest. 


‘Twigs from a nearby orchard, clippings 


from an arbor vite hedge, interwoven 
with pieces of twine and scraps of news- 
paper, are the raw materials for this 
home. Many of the twigs doubtless 
were picked up and carried by the pair 
from the ground below; but 6 or 7 times 
during the process of building I saw the 
male bird swoop down and with his beak 
break off a suitable twig from the nearest 
dead limb, fly with it to the nest and lay 
it in its place. By strawberry time all the 
birds that fre- 
quent my tree 
have settled 
down to the 
serious duties 
of the season: 
for the success- 
ful perform- 
ance of which 
all this sweet 
music and 
amusing antics 
are but the ac- 
companiment. 
As the sum- 
mer days pass, 
egg becomes 
nestling, and 
nestling a full- 
fledged bird. 
The deserted nest rocks in the prairie 
winds: during the mid-summer heat even 
our noisy jays seek refuge and shelter 
in cooler, damper situations: our bird 
caravansary is deserted till another au- 
tumn comes upon us. 





ALBINOS OF THE STUBBLE FIELD. 





The accompanying photo is of two 
albino prairie-chickens, shot a few miles 
east of Charles City, Iowa, last fall. The 
original covey numbered 22—three of 
which were white. Prior to the open 
season for pinnated grouse shooting, a 
report was circulated among our local 
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sportsmen to the effect that three white 
birds had been seen in a large covey of 
young chickens. Several of the more 
ambitious of these ‘trigger pullers” 
drove to the neighborhood and were re- 
warded by fleeting glimpses of the birds. 
It may be safely said that this par- 
ticular covey of chickens was jealously 
guarded by the farmer on whose land 
they were reared. The three white speci- 
mens were killed on the opening day of 
the season, while their somewhat more 
fortunate (?) brothers and sisters were 
not wholly exterminated for at least a 
week. To the critical eye, the mounting 
of this pair is not altogether pleasing— 
the upright po- 
sition suggest- 
ing too much 
alertness for 
young birds. 
The larger of 
the two has 
feet which are 
partly webbed. 
Possibly this is 
also a freak of 
Nature. How- 
ever it may 
be, had the 
bird survived, 
those partly- 
webbed pedals 
would have 
been of great 
assistance to 
the owner, while paddling over the wa- 
ter-soaked stubble fields, here abounding 
last autumn. VANE SIMMONDS. 


iti 


JANUARY DAYS. 

When this issue of Sports AFIELD 
reaches its many readers, the dear old 
earth will be fast in the icy grip of Win- 
ter. The summer and autumnal harvests 
are safely garnered; the fattened hogs 
have been slaughtered, and their plump 
hams and thick sides, smoke cured to a 
rich mahogany brown, hang from the 
blackened poles of the old smoke house. 
The back porch is piled high with wood 
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for sitting-room and kitchen; all the 
stock have been housed and bedded, and 
now the old farm and its occupants take 
a rest. The snow may come, and the 
glassy icicles may fringe the eaves of the 
old farm house, but the thrifty old farm- 
er inside only smokes and dreams the 
hours away. All summer and fall he has 
toiled faithfully, sowing and reaping and 
preparing for winter—for the cold Janu- 
ary days that are now upon us. The old 
farmer now enjoys the fruits of his la- 
bors; he is the most contented and inde- 
pendent of men. He may not have a 
bank account; yet he is richer far than 
any Morgan or Rockefeller; he is not 
the president of any million-dollar cor- 
poration nor does he own any railroads; 
but he does get at all times a genuine 
pleasure out of life, and he has a life in- 
come from the mine of Satisfaction. The 
old farmer gives no heed to the cold 
January days. But the man who lives in 
the city—it makes no difference whether 
he be a bank clerk or a struggling labor- 
er—What of him? He looks out into 
the smoky streets and exclaims, “Oh, 
this miserable weather! I wish I was 
where there was no such thing as win- 
ter.” He hurriedly swallows a skimpy 
breakfast and rushes out to catch a 
crowded car, rides a dozen blocks or four 
miles as the case may be, jumps off and 
enters a great building—remaining there 
till 5 or 6 o’clock in the evening, when he 
goes home depressed and generally with- 
out appetite. Daily, year after year, he 
does the same thing. He never breathes 
the pure air; never sees the blue sky 
that hovers over the great throbbing 
city; never gets near to the dear old 
earth—indeed, even his feet hardly touch 
it. I pity the man who spends his life in 
a city. I know what it is to be com- 
pelled to remain in the bounds of a me- 
tropolis—for I was an urban prisoner for 
many years—but I am free now. No 
doubt there are a few shrivelled natures 
who are satisfied to spend their mortal 
years in the din and dust of a city. But 
most of us were born with a love for the 
soil, and nearly every man would, if he 
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could have his way, live near to the 
earth. An inborn love for Nature is 
given to every human soul, but some- 
times it may become degenerated and 
crowded out by the artificiality of life. 

To the man who loves Nature in all 
her varying moods, who appreciates and 
is grateful for the gifts of the soil, there 
are no bleak, dreary days. To him the 
days of January are as beautiful and in- 
teresting as the days of June. It is the 
man who lives close to the soil, whose 
blood is enriched by the outdoor air, 
that gets the greatest pleasure out of 
life. Any one who has studied outdoor 
life in winter knows that there is just as 
much to learn in a winter ramble as in 
the balmy days of spring; the phenom- 
ena of winter is no less interesting than 
the phenomena of summer. Many of 
the secrets of Nature may be learned 
only in winter, and some of her most 
beautiful scenes are limned in fantastic 
yet bewitching imagery upon a back- 
ground of January snows. Winter is 
only one mood of Nature, and the Janu- 
ary days are full of valuable lessons to 
him who would learn. It is the man who 
has never drawn close to Nature, who 
lives too far from the soil, that cannot 
understand these things. He misses the 
poetry of Nature and half the joy of 
living. The sweetest thing in life is 
when you awake to the truth that there 
are no bleak and dreary days in Nature: 
that it was only yourself that was at 
fault; that the days of January are like 
the days of June. 

Morris Browninc RICE. 





A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 





A year ago last fall I killed a very 
peculiar duck. I never saw but one 
other of the species, which I killed that 
same day. It had a broad yellow bill 
and a short round head of a deep red- 
dish color. Its back and upper wing 


coverts were a light slate color and the 
wings were nearly white. The feet were 
very large for the size of the bird, being 
almost as large as those of a mallard, 
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while this duck was only half mallard 
size. It had a very short neck and its 
general build resembled a “butter-ball,” 
save that it was somewhat larger. I 
‘gave the duck to a taxidermist who 
formerly resided in this city, and he de- 
clared it was a female golden eye. Now, 
I have seen a great many golden eyes 
alive, and a few dead ones, but none of 
them in the least resembled the duck 
that I shot. I hope that some of the 
readers of Sports AFIELD may enlighten 
me on the subject. Paut S. KimBAtt,. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 





OREGON’S MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS. 





The importation of the Mongolian 
pheasant to Oregon in 1876 was due to 
the forethought and generosity of Judge 
Denny, who originated the idea of trans- 
planting them from their native country 
and paid all the expenses of two crates 
of birds—the first and only Mongolian 
pheasants ever imported into Oregon. 
These few birds—some 40 or 50 in num- 
ber—were set at liberty in Yam Hill, 
Linn and Benton Counties; and, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, have stocked the en- 
tire length of the Willamette Valley to 
such an extent that as many as 10,000 
birds are bagged annually without notice- 
ably reducing their number. This rapid 
increase is owing largely to the prolific- 
ness of the bird. A hen will lay about 
150 eggs during the year and is an ex- 
cellent setter, bringing off from 18 to 20 
chicks. If broken up in her first attempt 
to raise a family, she bravely tries again; 
and, if necessary, the third time. It has 
been said that some of them are such 
enthusiastic mothers that one brood a 
season does not satisfy their maternal in- 
stinct; so, leaving the half-grown chicks 
to look out for themselves, they hatch 
and raise the second brood. A pot shot 
is out of the question when hunting the 
Mongolian pheasant; for the first lesson 
the young birds learn is to hide when 
alarmed. Where an instant before the 
ground seemed fairly alive with half- 
grown birds, you will not see a chick. 
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Advance a few rods and look behind 
you: every bunch of grass through 
which you have passed will yield a bird 
hurrying to join its waiting mother. 

A full-grown Mongolian rooster is a 
graceful and very beautiful bird—a well 
mounted specimen bringing as high as 
$15. Over his small head and tapering 
neck he wears a covering of brilliant, 
changeable peacock blue, with a touch of 
bright red around the eyes and a small 
black topknot behind each ear. Around 
the neck, clearly dividing it from the 
breast and back, is a pure white collar 
about an inch in width. Over his breast 
he wears a vest of seal-brown with a 
golden sheen, which shades into a green- 
ish blue at the lower part; and his back 
is draped with a light brown and black 
spotted coat for a few inches below the 
collar, where it changes to brown and 
white of larger spots. On either side 
of the brown and black tail (which is 
often 18 inches long and quite slender) 
is a tuft of fine, beautifully curved feather 
of a light strawberry pink. 

No bird knows better how to take 
care of himself than Mr. Mongolian. 
He realizes that his rainbow coat makes 
him a conspicuous target and he is ever 
on the alert. Although he is a bird of 
the field, he does not despise the brush 
whenever the proximity of.a gun renders 
a change of base desirable. Not like 
the prairie-chicken, who confines himself 
to the open field; nor like the ruffed 
grouse, who day After day “beats ’gainst 
his barred sides his speckled wings” 
from the same old log, and, evening after 
evening, fills his crop from the same haw 
or crabapple tree, to be picked off by 
any schoolboy; nor yet like the noble 
turkey, who, though usually so cautious, 
at times will fly into a tree and call all 
the turkeys within sound of his voice, 
until the tree bends and sways with its 
feathered weight. Sometimes when a 
pheasant sees a gunner, it is his best 
judgement to duck his proud head and 
skim along over the ground at lightning 
speed. If flushed in oak or hazel brush, 
he rises at once to the top and is gone 
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—sending back a laughing cackle at the 
bewildered sportsman who, utterly non- 
plussed at the noisy clap of wing and 
sudden flight, stands pointing his gun at 
the azure vault above him and vowing 
vengeance on the next saucy pheasant 
that shows himself. 

Ca—ca—ca! away goes another defiant 
bird.— Bang-bang! go both barrels, but 
not a feather falls. Swiftest of all game 
birds, our Mongolian goes through the 
air like an arrow, and to shoot him calls 
for a high degree of skill. For this 
reason they are preferred among sports- 
men, who, in spite of the fine duck, 
geese and grouse shooting that Oregon 
has always afforded, look to the Chinese 
pheasant for their greatest sport. As the 
open season approaches, every man who 
owns a gun frets and fumes, like a school 
boy for vacation; and on the very first 
morning of the open season, guns are 
heard in every direction—reminding one 
of New Year’s Day in Chinatown. Sports- 
men from Portland take the train the 
evening before, and those from greater 
distances who, like myself, have had a 
taste of Mongolian pheasant shooting, 
are on hand with the rest. Pounds of 
powder go up in smoke and pounds of 
shot are sown over the land during that 
first day’s hunt; and, on the day follow- 
ing, pounds of a highly appreciated, 
white and delicate meat are served from 
hundreds of tables from one end of the 
valley to the other. 

Although there are certain feeding 
grounds that the Mongolian pheasants 
prefer, they do not gather like ducks and 
geese in any particular locations. You 
may flush a flock within 100 yards of a 
ranch house; from the corn or stubble 
fields or summer fallow; from the tall, 
dry grass along the swales or from 
groves of oak and scattering tangles of 
wild roses. Anywhere and everywhere 
you are liable to be startled by the sharp 
clap of an old cock’s wings, as he rises 
straight from the ground but a few steps 
away and goes whizzing through the air 
like a rocket. 

A fine place to hunt pheasants is in 
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some volunteer crop or in a grain field 
where the header has left the tall stalks 
standing. You so nearly step on them, 
that, if you are not careful, anxiety will 
get the better of judgement and you will 
bunch your shot. A well-trained dog is 
a great help in such locations. He will 
circle around and start the birds flying 
from fore and aft. Then your experience 
at trap shooting will stand in good stead, 
if it has taught the quick use of mind 
and muscle, quick aim and easy trigger. 
Away go the birds in every direction! 
One may fall, but the others sail on and 
on, growing smaller and smaller, until 
they fade into the blue sky of heaven: 
this one apparently bound for the British 
Possessions; that one, for the sun-kissed 
land of California; another, for the great 
valley beyond the Rockies; and still an- 
other, steering with his rudder-like tail 
due west, evidently intends to return to 
the land of his forefathers. Not once a 
week will the opportunity occur to killa 
pheasant on the ground. While driving 
along in a wagon, you may have the 
good luck to catch one off guard and 
bag him, but it will be a case of luck. 

There is excellent pheasant shooting 
almost anywhere between Portland and 
Roseburg. Near Albany is a favorite lo- 
cation; and 20 miles south, in the coun- 
try surrounding the town of Halsey, the 
sport is choice. Eugene, also, has a repu- 
tation as a starting point for sportsmen 
in search of the “China bird,” as they 
are familiarly called by the farmers. To 
my mind, the lands lying near Junction 
City, 15 miles north of Eugene, where 
the fence rows of white oak brush just 
balance the open fields, are about as 
nearly perfect for pheasant shooting as 
though made to order. The Mongolian 
pheasant has worked his way beyond 
the Cascade Range into Eastern Oregon 
and over the Rogue River Divide into 
Southern Oregon, where they are des- 
tined to rival the quail; and I prophesy 
that eventually they will cross the Sis- 
kiyous and become one of the many 
game birds of California. 

SHERMAN POWELL. 
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A RAILROAD conductor up in Menom- 
inee, Mich., has in his possession a Win- 
chester repeating rifle, Model 1886, 
which at one time was the property of a 
man without the ordinary allotment of 
intelligence. The arm was found by a 
party of hunters away back in the woods 
somewhere. It lay, loaded and cocked, 
in a hollow log, with its frowning muz- 
zle threatening instant death to passing 
“varmints.” There was a little pathway 
across which a string, connected to the 
trigger, had once led, but alternating 
rains, dews and sunshine had rotted the 
twine asunder and the concealed battery 
was no longer a menance to life, whether 
brute or human. Now, it would be idle 
to suppose that any plain trail through 
the woods would continue untraversed 
for a considerable length of time. Forest 
paths are made by passing feet—their 
“ handiwork,” if the Hibernianism is per- 
missable—and where deer, bear, wolves 
and lesser beasties have once found it 
convenient to travel they are more than 
likely to pass again, and very shortly. 
Furthermore, it was a path frequently 
trodden by humankind, and it is a trifle 
difficult to understand how hunters and 
trappers and timber cruisers could pass 
and repass over that string without dis- 
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covering it, even though they failed to 
entangle a foot therein to its owner’s un- 
doing. The probable explanation is that 
the gun was set by a greenhorn and the 
string trailed loosely upon the ground, 
instead of being stretched at a proper 
height above it. Of course, this is mere 
supposition. The twine might have had 
its weak point which parted at a touch; 
the owner of the arm, by the same token, 
may have been an adept at the art of 
gun-setting, but the initial remark derog- 
atory to his intelligence must stand as it 
was written. There is only one proper 
and sensible way of setting a gun for 
game, and the preliminaries include (1) 
building a brick house with a bullet- 
proof door, and (2) finding a bottomless 
pit to receive the key when the death 
trap is prepared and the door which sep- 
arates it from the world carefully closed 
and locked. As the unknown Michi- 
ganese neglected these simple precau- 
tions, his carelessness and lack of judge- 
ment may be taken for granted. The 
fact that he permitted the Winchester to 
remain in its hiding place until the bar- 
rel rusted and the stock decayed, sug- 
gests that some similar piece of folly 
may have brought him disaster. To 
such a man all sorts of happenings are 
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possible. Perchance he attempted to 
cross a stream on the ice in August, or, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, chopped 
himself up into fishbait. Any way, the 
conductor “knocked down” the gun, 
and the rest is mystery. 


rs 
i +. 


PossiBLy I ought not to have used the 
quoted term in the previous sentence. It 
popped into mind quite naturally, be- 
cause I have heard it repeated so often 
by another conductor—a sometimes 
hunting companion, who said it meant 
“picking up something on the side.” I 
accepted his definition as authoritative— 
though I’m blessed if I understand how 
“knocking down” and “picking up” 
can be synonymous. A great sportsman 
was this railroad friend of mine, and a 
genial companion as well; but too prone 
to converse in a dialect intelligible only 
to those of his own calling. In this re- 
spect he resembled a San Antonio pho- 
tographer who shot quail with me a 
couple of days over in Uvalde County. 
He was a little slow on his first birds 
and charged his want of success to 
“over exposure.” Later on, “wrong fo- 
cussing” came in for a lot of blame, and 
he eventually decided upon buying a 
gun with a “wider angle” and a “larger 
stop.” But the funniest thing of all was 
when he declined to take a shot at a big 
buck standing in a chaparral clump—be- 
cause he “wasn’t properly posed.” 

* 
* a 

I sre that His Most Gracious Majesty, 
Edward, King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Emperor of India, Defender of the 
Faith, etc., was recently afield with a 
party of friends. Some newspaper chap 
kept cases on the shoot and gives the 
total score of the party—g guns, 5 hours’ 
shooting—as follows: “1,876 pheasants, 
120 partridges, 148 hares, 9 rabbits, 6 
various. A total of 2,159 head, or an 
average of 240 to each gun.” I regret 
that individual scores were not given in 
full, since I must confess to a pardonable 
curiosity concerning that item labeled 
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“various.” -If the King was not the 
party responsible—could I but still for- 
ever this agonizing doubt—it would be 
a most grateful relief. And now I'll tell 
you for why. Some 20 years since, 
when The Man with the Typewriter was 
considerable younger than now—at a 
time even antedating his acquaintance 
with Buckingham’s Hair Dye and Mad- 
ame LaFarge’s Wrinkle Remover—he 
planned and executed a solitary campaign 
of two days’ duration through the semi- 
agricultural districts of a neighboring 
county. I was the happy possessor of 
a new gun and had invested a nice wad 
of good, lawful money in a case of shells. 
The gun came back with me, but not the 
ammunition; and when the inquisitive 
hirelings at the livery stable rummaged 
the buggy box in search of game, there 
were practically no developments worth 
reporting. ‘Had a little shooting,” said 
I, “but I left most of my shells with the 
farmers. Saw all sorts of game, but 
found it very wild.” I had to endure a 
little guying on my want of success, but 
not so much as I had dreaded, and was 
feeling myself quite fortunate on that 
score, when Alas! next morning came a 
report that Emil Meyerbaum’s best cow 
had been shot by “some fool hunter.” 
Then the boys began to eye me with 
suspicion and their remarks became of- 
fensive. At 9:30 a. m. a chicken buyer 
drove into town from the westward with- 
out his usual load of poultry, bearing in- 
telligence that some strange epidemic 
had suddenly “got next” to all the fowls 
in three townships. On the noon train 
came a railroad detective, who had been 
ordered to investigate a case of malicious 
bombardment, in which a track inspec- 
tor, mounted on a railway tricycle, had 
narrowly escaped with his life. Though 
perfectly innocent in the premises, I took 
the advice of a lifelong friend and made 
myself invisible to the general public. 
At 4:15 p.m. matters began to look se- 
rious. Three colored children and their 


pet ’coon had come up missing the night 
previous, and searching parties had 
scoured the woods in quest of them. It 
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afterwards transpired that they were safe- 
ly housed and tucked in their little beds 
at the regular hour for retiring, but good 
news travels slowly, and this part of the 
story had been suppressed. It was gen- 
erally believed that I had shot some 
“various” on my little trip, and, know- 
ing the excitable nature of my fellow 
citizens, I was not surprised to receive 
secret intimations that it were advisable 
to catch an east-bound freight at the wa- 
ter tank a mile out of town. I was a 
bit reluctant to go, but doubtless it was 


for the best. 


* 
* * 


“Tis, perhaps, a bit unseemly for an 
ordinary individual to monkey with prob- 
lems calculated to set experts guessing, 
but I’m blessed if some of those gunny 
discussions in sportsmen’s journals 
wouldn’t elicit expressions of disgust 
from a born idiot. Which remark re- 
minds me, by the way, of the opening 
paragraph of an article on “Common 
Superstitions,” written by a newspaper 
friend of mine. He says: “That there 
are still ignorant, ill-informed or mentally 
infirm writers who do not hesitate to 
treat in all seriousness upon the above 
subject, a perusal of the following screed 
will amply demonstrate.” And then he 
proceeded with due gravity to make 
good the promise and establish his own 
right to a place with the scribes referred 
to. In the same spirit of recklessness, 
I shall voice my disapprobation, in spite 
of the unfortunate suggestiveness of my 
opening sentence. Some of these days 
The Man with the Typewriter intends 
publishing a book combatting and 
squashing all the fallacies promulgated 
by other writers on guns and shooting; 
but just now he can run down but a 
single quarry. I have noted that nearly 
all self-appointed authorities on shotgun 
boring have adopted Payne Galwey’s 
theory that the perfect gun for general 
purposes has a killing circle of 30 inches 
at 20 yards—meaning, of course, that 
the bulk of the charge goes into that 
space. The outside shot are never kept 
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track of, since they are liable to fly al- 
most anywhere. Now, calculating on the 
angle of divergence from the initial line 
of travel, the pattern at 40 yards would 
be twice as large and twice as open. A 
whole lot of game is killed at 40 yards, 
but the percentage of kills to misses 
would be pretty small if one depended 
upon a gun which would scatter its 
charge irregularly over a 5-foot circle. 
Make 200 dots on a circular target of 
that diameter, trying to distribute them 
as evenly as possible, and then paste it 
over your gun cabinet as an object les- 
son for yourself and friends. If you are 
handy with your pencil, you might draw 
a small flock of quail on the same sheet, 
sticking the birds in where no suppositi- 
tious shot marks interfere. There'll be 


noend of room. , 


* * 


GaME shooting with a shotgun is 
largely chance work at best. There can 
be no accurate aiming without some sort 
of a rear sight, and it rarely happens 
that the bird catches the centre of the 
charge. So, in choosing a gun with re- 
spect to the size of its pattern, the ques- 
tion to decide is whether you want to 
cripple more game than you kill, or want 
your hits and misses to be clean and 
above suspicion. The Man with the 
Typewriter likes to have his shot fly 
pretty much in a wad: not that he isa 
better shot than the average, but merely 
because he likes to hit game hard if at 
all. Moreover, he is not particularly 
quick on trigger. When a snipe gets 
out of the grass at his feet, he would 
willingly break both its wings at the 
second flap; but the preliminaries re- 
quire more or less time. In the first 
place, he mentally ejaculates, “There’s a 
snipe!”” Then he cocks and presents his 
gun, shuts one eye, steadies his nerve, 
wiggles the bead around to the right 
spot, and pulls trigger. At this stage of 
the game Mr. Snipe is well past the 20- 
yard mark and flying easily; but quite 
frequently he gets no farther. But, then, I 
don’t shoot a Payne Galwey cripple maker. 

THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 











SELECTING A CAMERA. 





The writer is frequently asked for his 
opinion and advice in the proper selec- 
tion of a hand camera that will be most 
suitable for the use of the tourist and 
sportsman: one that is capable of a va- 
riety of work, simple in construction, 
and reasonable in price. There are sev- 
eral good grades of hand cameras on 
the market today which combine all 
these qualities—the most popular makes 
being the Eastman, Premo and Poco, 
which are similar in construction and 
vary but little in price, according to style 
and finish. What would suit one person 
might fail to please another, as each one 
has his own particular choice of make, 
style and finish, according to his means, 
and I am only going to refer in a gen- 
eral way as to size, style and equipment. 
But, before proceeding further along the 
line of this subject, I desire to write a 
few things about people and photography. 

Amateur photography has passed 
through the fad era and now its devotees 
follow it with the definite purpose of get- 
ting results satisfactory to themselves, 
as well as their friends, and not because 
it is the popular thing to do. And it is 
well for the care-taking amateur that 
this is so. Some persons—albeit few in 
number—succeed in making good pic- 


tures from the very beginning; while 
others seem to be little better after years 
of experience. Any one with reason- 
able care and fairly good judgement, 
coupled with a little practice, can make 
good pictures worth preserving and which 
will call forth words of praise from their 
friends; and such pictures are always a 
source of pleasure as the years roll by— 
recalling many a familiar scene where 
happy hours were spent in the days that 
are past. Nine out of ten of the num- 
erous failures that fall to the lot of the 
average amateur are the result of pure 
carelessness and an over-eager desire to 
see results before a sufficient time has 
elapsed for proper development or print- 
ing. One must go at photography as he 
would learn to master any other art or 
profession and practice continually. To 
be a really successful amateur, one must 
constantly ‘“‘keep his hand in,” as they 
say—especially if he does his own work. 
Of course, there are some who will sim- 
ply wish to secure the picture and let 
some one else do the “dirty work”; yet 
there is a certain fascination in doing all 
the work of the various processes, if 
you have the time at your command. 
One cannot become a good amateur pho- 
tographer in one week or even a few 
weeks. It requires steady perseverance 
and constant practice. Some amateurs 
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are more keen to see the artistic side of 
a scene or pose than others; yet every 
one with a little care and patience can 
produce some satisfactory pictures. 

In selecting a handy style of camera 
for the tourist and sportsman, my choice 
would be the common type of hand 
camera which will take a picture 4 inches 
by 5, fitted with a single achromatic or 
rapid rectilinear lens of standard make, 
such as is generally fitted to the three 
classes previously mentioned. The real 
difference between a good and a poor 
camera lies in the lens. The best is al- 
ways the cheapest in the end, and I would 
strongly advise putting a little more 
money into the purchase of a lens with 
which you can obtain results rather than 
into an inferior article which will cause 
you trouble and disgust you for ever 
with the whole business. Better sacrifice 
in the way of appearances, if necessary. 
A little less silver mounting and mahog- 
any finish. For touring, I would advise 
the cycle style of case which is narrower 
than others—being more compact and 
just as practical, weighing less and en- 
abling one to carry his plate holders in 
the same case. While mentioning plate 
holders, let me say that it is often most 
discouraging to get far away from home 
or camp and find that you are all out of 
plate holders, when you are confronted 
by an especially attractive bit of scenery 
or game and you would give the world 
for another plate. So it would be well 
to provide yourself with an extra carry- 
ing case that will hold at least a half- 
dozen or even a full dozerf plates which 
can be taken along when one has the 
promise of an interesting trip. Provide 
yourself with at least two grades of 
plates—one, medium fast; the other, ex- 
tra rapid. Then you are fixed for most 
kinds of light. One may also have a 
special carrying case which will hold 
camera and 6 plate holders, if it be found 
inconvenient to carry the extra one 
above mentioned. With a good, rapid 
rectilinear lens, such as I have described, 
you will be able to take all the various 
classes of work, as landscapes, interiors, 


portraits, buildings, etc. If you wish to 
take scenes distant from a kalf to 2 miles 
away, you can get a camera fitted with a 
telephoto lens. 

Next to the lens, a good shutter of 
the automatic type is a matter of impor- 
tance—one that is rapid enough to stand 
long usage, yet light and free from trem- 
ble and jar. All of these standard makes 
of hand cameras are equipped with bril- 
liant view-finder, focal scale, rack and 
pinion, level, and the other accessories. 

The subject of tripods is also one that 
compels our attention. There are a 
score or more of styles, sizes, etc., on 
the market, with prices to suit any purse. 
Buy one that folds up compactly and is 
strong—one that will easily go into a 
long grip or telescope case or small 
trunk. A serviceable one of this descrip- 
tion will cost about $4.00 and will last a 
lifetime with ordinary use. Don’t buy 
one of those 85-cent or $1.25 makes. 
They are clumsy, get out of order easily, 
and are cheaply made. 

The use of dry plates is advocated be- 
cause they are easily obtainable in al- 
most every city and hamlet in the coun- 
try, and the 4x5 size is the one usually 
found in stock. Besides, dry plates are 
more easily handled than films in the 
developing and printing processes. Films 
have a tendency to curl up in develop- 
ment, and are seldom to be had when 
travelling. 

Then, too, the prices of supplies for a 
4x5 size are much ltss than those of the 
larger sizes, and the 4x5 covers all the 
salient points and necessary detail you 
wish to include; and, should the picture 
prove one of more than passing interest 
and merit, it may be easily enlarged up- 
on payment of a small sum to some 
photo-finishing house in your own or a 
nearby city, or some amateur friend could 
do it for you if he chance to be the pos- 
sessor of a larger camera and outfit. Or, 
you can do it yourself if you have the 
right kind of camera arrangement. 

I know of one amateur friend of mine, 
who is the possessor of a 4x5 camera 
with a sharp lens, who turns out some 
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gems in the way of outdoor scenes, bits 
of cloud effects, porrtaits, etc., who has 
captured several prizes, and he is em- 
ployed at close work during the day; 
but his camera is his bosom companion 
on all hunting and fishing trips, of which 
he manages to take two or three every 
year. ALLAN R. ParRRISH. 
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COMRADES. 





A photograph, and also a “picture” 
in the truest sense of the word. The 
most critical will acquit the central fig- 
ures of intentional posing; yet it would 











CHILD AND PET FAWN. 
Photo by Maras. G. M. Kina, Rossland, B. C. 





have been difficult to have grouped them 
more effectively. Childhood and Inno- 
cence! Could the world’s most talented 
artist have limned a more perfect por- 
trayal of these synonyms? 

“ As wild as a deer” is an expression 
in common use; yet a fawn is perhaps 
the most easily tamed of any quadruped, 
wild or domesticated. During its first 
few weeks it has no fear of mankind, and 
if captured at that age distrustfulness 
rarely developes as it grows older. The 
fawn here shown was sold to a British 
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Columbia rancher by an Indian hunter 
and the child at once adopted it as a 
companion and playmate. No restraint 
is placed upon its goings and comings. 
It wanders in the woods at its own free 
will, protected only by a collar of some 
easily noticeable hue, but seems best con- 
tent when it can snuggle up close to the 
side of its baby friend. 





ONE CAUSE OF FOG. 





Many amateurs complain of their plates 
“fogging” during development. This is 
often due to the faulty manner of hand- 
ling the negative during the developing 
process. If you must Hold your negative 
up to the light quite close and quite of- 
ten, on account of poor eyesight, get in- 
to the habit of turning the film side to 
the light as you raise it from the tray. 
The glass side will fog much quicker than 
the film side, and fog on the side next to 
the glass cannot be cleared away by a 
reducer, as can the same amount of fog 
on the surface of the negative. 





RESTORING FADED NEGATIVES. 





Oftentimes faded negatives, which have 
been given up as worthless, may be re- 
stored by using the following simple so- 
lution : 


Wash the film thoroughly by soaking 
in a dish of water and immerse in the 
restoring solution until the desired effect 
is obtained. 





HYDROCHINONE DEVELOPER. 





The following is a reliable and easily 
put up solution for developing plates : 


ES ee ee 1 ounce 
ONIN Scns winds cccteseaen cs cceuswecsals 3 ounces 
I cadcevadsabsneihes occecksnnecee ee 2 a 
chars dean nicun scans bitaeueSeunesscaruucehean 80 ” 


Dissolve first the soda in the water; 
then the potash; then the hydrochinone ; 
filter. 
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THE “UNRECONSTRUCTED” FLATHEAD. 





The time is almost here when, even 
in the extreme West, the old-time “‘blan- 
ket” Indian—the child of a once domi- 
nant race who still clings to the manners 
and customs of his people — will have 
disappeared. Before the irresistible 
march of civilization the last vestige of 
barbarism is swept away. Fate has de- 
creed the passing of the red race and in 
a great measure the work of extinction 
is already accomplished. It is no longer 


here a photograph possessing interest to 
the ethnologist and to all who acknowl- 
edge to the slightest feeling of sympathy 
for the doomed red man. While the 
younger Indians, born and bred within 
reservation limits, are a happy-go-lucky 
set and inclined to look upon the bright- 
er side of life, their elders retain their ra- 
cial taciturnity, and, meet them when and 
where you may, there is a noticeable ex- 
pression of hopelessness, of forced and 
unwilling resignation —their deep-set, 
black eyes speak of retrospection rather 











THE : UNRECONSTRUCTED FLATHEAD. *& 
Amateur phote by Dr. C. W. LompBarp, Missoula, Montana. 





possible to find a representative of the 
original type, garbed and equipped as 
before the white man’s coming and whol- 
ly ignorant of the white man’s ways. 
Though they walk with moccasined feet 
and their hair is braided in the proverbial 
scalp-lock, New England’s mills supply 
their calicoes and weave their blankets, 
and they dine upon canned goods in pref- 
erence to parched corn and jerked veni- 
son. Through the kindness of Sports 
AFIELD’s old and valued friend, Dr. C. 
W. Lombard of Missoula, Mont., we give 


than anticipation. Perchance they have 
come to doubt even the possibility of a 
Happy Hunting Ground awaiting their 
coming in the mysterious beyond. 





It is usually best to have the washing 
waters for gelatine papers pass through 
a cotton muslin strainer. This will avoid 
the black specks so often encountered. 


<< 
>_> 


Tue film from negatives may be re- 
moved with a little sal soda and very 
hot water. 
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OUR FIRST TRIP FOR TROUT IN WASHINGTON. 


By KATHERINE MARCH CHASE. 


E HAD been in Washington 
nearly 9 months and had never 
been fishing—except to catch a 
few tom-cod, porgies, and occasionally a 
salmon-trout off the wharf at the Ta- 
coma water-front. We had had very bad 
Spells of “the fever”; but the necessity 
for earning in the sweat of our brows 
the requisite amount of the “needful” 
to make one end meat and the other 
bread for the sustenance of those same 
fever-racked frames had so far debarred 
us from the pleasure of going after brook 
trout. 

On the Fourth of July we took a 
well-earned “day off” and went to 
Chamber’s Creek—a small stream a few 
miles from Tacoma—to view the scenery 
and, incidentally, cast a fly for trout. At 
6 o’clock on the morning of the Fourth 
we were at the Junction, waiting for the 
“Steilacoom Car,” which was to take us 
to a point near our proposed destination 
on Chamber’s Creek. There were 5 of 
us: a young man from Seattle who had 
the reputation of being a good trout 
fisherman; a Tacoma man with a like 
reputation ; the Tacoma man’s wife; “the 
Driver” and fis wife—myself. An oc- 
casional roar of cannon and sputter of 
firecrackers greeted our ears, as some 


early risers saluted the advent of another 
“glorious Fourth.” A group of Siwash 
Indians scrambled onto a cable car— 
bound down-town—the faces of the chil- 
dren (usually as stolid and impassive as 
those of their elders) lighted up with 
eager anticipation: they crowded onto 
the car and sought seats as eagerly and 
seemed to feel as much pleasure in the 
prospect of a holiday as their naturally 
more demonstrative little white brothers 
and sisters, who eyed them and their gay 
finery with ill-concealed curiosity. 

Here comes the Steilacoom car, and 
we get aboard and are soon going at 
good speed through the suburbs of the 
city. Past stores, cosey homes, flats, gar- 
dens, more cosey homes, homes of pov- 
erty, and everywhere such masses of 
flowers. Roses, roses, roses! in the yards 
-of rich and poor alike. There are no 
others waiting to take this car, so we 
make no stops. Every one else is going 
the other way—toward the city—to par- 
ticipate in whatever celebration ceremo- 
nies have been arranged. But we—we 
are going away from the dust and noise 
of the town, out into the cool, quiet 
woods, to hear no music save that of the 
waters and—TI had almost said of the 
birds; but in the woods of the Puget 
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Sound country there are scarcely any 
birds; and, instead of the clamor of bird 
music, that in the summer and fall 
months greets your ears in the woods of 
dear Old Missouri, here is almost oppres- 
sive stillness. But this very stillness 
somehow tends to intensify the admira- 
tion inspired by the sight of hills and 
trees. I caught my breath as I stood at 
the top and looked down into that great 
ravine where the big firs towered up, up, 
up; so tall, so straight, so smooth. 

Just over the edge of the ravine, as 
we start to go down, I see something 
which makes me cry out in delight: an 
oak tree! Just a little, stunted thing of 


the “scrub” variety, but the first I have ~ 


seen since I left Missouri. I tear off 
some of the leaves and press them to 
my face and lips—regardless of the teas- 
ing laughter of the others; for I have 
not been in this beautiful country long 
enough not to be home-sick for the dear 
old home away east of the mountains. 

Chamber’s Creek is a small stream 
which empties its clear, cold waters into 
Puget Sound at Steilacoom, 7 miles from 
Tacoma. Its banks are nearly every- 
where covered with a thick tangled 
growth of salmonberry, wild gooseberry, 
“devil club” and pussy-willow; so that 
fishing from its banks is almost an im- 
possibility, and one must wade up or 
down the middle of the stream, casting 
your flies ahead. Knowing that this 
would be necessary, and not wishing to 
be bothered with heavy baskets to carry 
from place to place, each of us carried 
a light lunch, to be eaten where and 
when the individual chose to be hungry. 
The men decided to walk up-stream a 
mile or two and fish as they waded down- 
stream. The Other Woman and myself 
did not care to take such a scramble 
through the underbrush on such a warm 
day, so staid where a little foot-bridge 
crossed the creek, to find what amuse- 
ment we could. The Other Woman 
was not in any sense of the word a fly 
fisherman and it was hard to keep from 
laughing at her methods and mishaps. 
She crawled out onto a big log which 


lay across the stream amidst a lot of 
underbrush, and, as she could not use 
her rod on account of her position and 
the brush, she laid it up among the 
limbs, and, holding the line in her hand, 
dropped the hook, baited with a worm, 
down into a little deep “pocket” under 
her perch and proceeded to fish for a lot 
of baby trout that played there in plain 
view. I strolled away farther down 
stream and cast a fly from the bridge, 
close beside a swift, narrow riffle. I was 
rewarded by catching my first brook 
trout, but-so small was it that I refrained 
from taking its picture for the edification 
of the Sports Afield Family. Just as I 
land my trout, I hear a cry, and, going 
over to my companion, this is what I 
see: In one of her hands a tiny baby 
trout, in the other a fly rod with about 5 
inches of its slender tip broken almost 
off, and on the surface of the water, be- 
neath the log and just out of our reach, 
a paper sack. 

As said sack was the one in which re- 
posed our joint lunch, we both looked af- 
ter it sorrowfully as it floated away around 
the nearest bend. At this juncture the 
Driver came back from his intended 
tramp up-stream and announced that he 
had already eaten his lunch; hence could 
not have the pleasure of dividing it with us. 

A council of war was then held on that 
log, with the result that we decided to go 
up the hill to a house we had passed just 
before turning off the road to come down 
to the creek, anda see if we could buy 
something to eat. For “two bits” (25 
cents) we bought a loaf of good bread 
and two smoked salmon. This lunch, 
with delicious water from a nearby spring, 
proved fully as good as the chicken and 
cake we had lost. 

Earlier in the season there had been a 
great many fine trout taken from Cham- 
ber’s Creek, and, as it is convenient to 
Tacoma and Steilacoom, its waters are 
whipped by many fishermen from the 
very opening of the trout season; there- 
fore we did not anticipate a very great 
catch and— we were not disappointed. 
We staid until nearly sundown and be- 
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tween us caught 13. They looked ridic- 
ulously small to me and I was ashamed 
to carry them home. They would have 
been fine live bait for black bass “back 
East.” But every one who saw them 
seemed to think they were pretty nice 
and the regulation size for an ordinary 
catch of brook trout, so we were satisfied, 
though not to the extent of photograph- 
ing our catch. It had been a lovely day, 
although very warm, and we enjoyed it 
every minute, even to the last climb up 
the steep hill to the street car track. 











JERRY PREPARING DINNER. 





Here we all stopped for a last backward 
glance at the majestic firs and the spark- 
ling waters of the little creek, whose mu- 
sic we could still faintly hear; while, far 
to the southward, was the grandest, love- 
liest sight we ever beheld—old Mount 
Rainier, towering above the clouds, his 
mighty snow-clad peaks glistening and 
flushing under the sun’s Good-night kiss. 





AMONG WISCONSIN LAKES. 


During the closing days of last Septem- 
ber a quartette of frisky young sports- 
men, between the ages of 56 and 16, 
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left the city of Morrison, Ills., for a jaunt 
among the lakes and woods of southern 
Wisconsin. They were Jerry and Frank 
Bonebrake, Will H. and Bernie Gray (his 
son), and it is firmly believed that they 
enjoyed a merry and successful outing. 
On their return home they were each in- 
terviewed, separate and apart, by a rep- 
resentative of Sports AFIELD and the 
stories they told upon each other of ex- 
traordinary exploits and humorous acci- 
dents have been a source of doubt and 
anxiety to this scribe through all the in- 
tervening weeks and he still deems them 
unsafe for publication. All are agreed, 
however, that they enjoyed a delightful 
time and the accompanying photographs 
(displaying their first day’s catch at Lake 
Chetuc and Jerry preparing dinner at 
Birchwood) are proof sufficient that the 
woods and lakes of southern Wisconsin 
make a splendid resort for plying the 
piscatorial art. It is a loss to Sports 
AFIELD patrons of the unique and mar- 
vellous that no pictorial proof of some 
of the extraordinary stories told was 
secured. But I fancy, in order to 
have accomplished this result, that a 
camera with greater powers than Sam 
Weller’s million magnifying eyes would 
have to have been used. They intend 
going to the same locality again when 
the time comes around, and are sincere 
in recommending the locality named to 
those contemplating an outing when the 
season opens again next summer. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 





GIVE THE FISH A CHANCE. 





It argues well for the future of true 
sport that so many men are becoming 
keenly alive to the injuries done by the 
pot hunter and the game hog. The day 
has plainly passed when it was possible 
for any man to play the Daniel Boone or 
Simon Kenton act. Indeed, in very few 
localities within the confines of the U. 
S. is it still possible for a man to make 
a bare living with rifle or shotgun. Some 
secluded localities, no doubt, in the Ap- 
palachian and Rocky Mountains still 
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contain enough of the larger and nobler 
game to make it an object of pecuniary 
interest to take up hunting as a liveli- 
hood or a profession; but such localities 
are few. 

A good many men make a living 
catching the fish of our larger rivers and 
lakes. To such it is the serious work of 
life, a question of dollars and cents; all 
is reduced to the bread-and-butter basis. 
Some whose purses are full can go 
wherever Fancy may suggest: this sea- 
son they fished in northern Michigan, last 
season was spent in the Adirondacks, the 
next may be spent among the Thousand 
Isles or in the mountains 
of British Columbia. Let 
those who can, do so; but, 
for the majority of fisher- 
men or anglers (if we may 
use the latter term to dis- 
tinguish that class to 
whom the element of sport 
is chief from the others to 
whom it is a minor con- 
sideration) — men for 
whom transportation to 
the choice fishing grounds 
is a very serious problem 
—there remain only the 
opportunities afforded by 
the smaller streams and 
lakes. 

How to improve the lo- 
cal facilities for the sport 
is the question of imme- 
diate importance to the 
anglers of every neigh- 
borhood. The cooperation of the game 
wardens and other authorities with the 
ardent disciples of Izaak Walton will do 
much to accomplish the desired result. 
Intelligent cooperation works wonders in 
all the activities of life. Why not invoke 
its aid to accomplish this purpose so dear 
to every true angler’s heart? Is not the 
preservation of our present fish supply 
and its increase for the future a matter 
worthy of all earnest thought and effort? 
The means to this desirable end must be 
largely dictated by local needs and con- 
ditions; but there is one way in which 


anglers can do much to relieve the craft 
of the stigma of being devotees of the 
“dead sure thing.” A genuine sports- 
man wants to see fair play. From this 
fact largely comes the rising tide of op- 
position to the use of the seine and the 
spear. A few years ago such means were 
excused on the ground that the supply 
of fish was self-regulating and inexhaust- 
ible, but the total failure of some once 
fine fishing grounds has greatly discred- 
ited the idea. Time is clearly demonstrat- 
ing to all who care to observe present 
tendencies that if more than the tradi- 
tions of the good old days is to be pre- 





OUR FIRST DAY’S CATCH AT LAKE CHETUC. 


served for this and future generations, 
then efficient measures must be taken to 
protect all food and game fishes from 
spear, seine and trap. A “dead sure 
thing” is what the devotees of the seine 
and spear want. The fishes’ chances are 
to be reduced to a minimum; the fisher- 
man’s chances to be brought up to the 
maximum. I am not an advocate of the 
“Don't hurt the fishes, Sonny” philos- 
ophy, but I do contend that if our good 
old sport is still kept above reproach, it 
is because those who claim to be ang- 
lers, not pot hunters, give the fish a fight- 
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ing chance for his life. In the thrill of 
expectant uncertainty lies much of the 
pleasure of fishing ; uncertainty removed, 
it becomes mere slaughter. Give the fish 
a fair show, for his stakes in the game 
are heavier than ours; if he doesn’t play 
his best, he pays the forfeit with his life; 
if we make a mistake, we swallow our 
chagrin and return tomorrow, hoping to 
profit by today’s blunder. The greater 
the intelligence and activity of the fish, 
the greater the uncertainty of catching 
him, the more of a “game fish” he be- 
comes. 

Most of our States have enacted laws 
against seining, but the enforcement of 
them has largely been left to public sen- 
timent. No one will claim that these 
laws are the wisest possible; they are, 
however, a step in the right direction. 
The thorough enforcement of laws of 
even moderate merit will be productive 
of more benefit to the fishing interests of 
this country than volumes of well de- 
vised laws ignored or left unenforced. 
Men otherwise very peaceable and law- 
abiding look upon seining and the taking 
of trout or bass out of season as perfect- 
ly justifiable. Of course there is a sense 
in which wild game is common property, 
but men of even a low order of intelli- 
gence can soon be made to see the waste 
incurred by allowing fish to be taken in 
any way during the breeding season. It 
is not a question of sentiment. It is not 
a question of feeling or prejudice. Sim- 
ply stated, it is “Shall the interests of the 
fishing public be sacrificed to the greed 
of a few?” An educated public senti- 
ment will do fully as much for the pres- 
ent and future well-being of angling as it 
has done to check the wasteful spring 
shooting of ducks. 

In some sections of the U. S. (particu- 
larly in the South, where the fishing as a 
rule is none of the best) seining has been 
practiced even in the small streams, till 
there is little or nothing left to attract 
the angler. Public opinion opposed to 
such a practice is either dormant or dead. 
Officials do not care to take a hand in 
enforcing existing statutes: there is noth- 
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ing in it for them, they say—not even 
popularity. If this tendency to allow the 
local fishing grounds to become the prey 
of any and all who can get and use a 
seine remains unchecked, the time is in 
sight when several of the noblest streams 
that flow into the Ohio will be as desti- 
tute of good fish as a game hog is of 
consideration for the rights and feelings 
of others. 

Local officers of the law will feel a 
stiffening of the spine as soon as they 
realize that the anglers of their vicinity 
are behind them in their efforts to bring 
all offenders to justice, and the admirable 
work of the U.S. Fish Commission in 
stocking our streams arfd lakes with new 
and desirable kinds of fish or in re-stock- 
ing with species already widely known 
will be made far more effective and last- 
ing in its results. Present facilities may 
be preserved and even improved, in spite 
of the constantly increasing tide of town 
and city people that summer by the riv- 
ers and lakes. For our own sakes and 
the sakes of those who will follow us, 
GIVE THE FisH A CHANCE. 

James S. Compron. 





In the interior of Washington there 
are many lakes and small streams, well 
supplied with trout and other fine fish. 
A few of these waters are favorite resorts 
for sportsmen, but the great majority, 
owing to their isolation, are seldom visit- 
ed. We see by the U.S. Fish Commis- 
sion’s report that, with the decline in the 
salmon fisheries of the Columbia River, 
more attention is being given to the wa- 
ters of the northwestern portion of the 
State. These waters (which in 1899 pro- 
duced nearly one-third of the salmon 
catch of the world) are generally known 
as Puget Sound, although this also em- 
braces Admiralty Inlet and portions of 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca and of the 
Gulf of Georgia. Although the salmon is 
by far the most important, many other 
species of fish are taken all through the 
year — forming important items in the 
fish products of the State. 






































A YOUNG TRAPPER’S EXPERIENCE. 





PART III. 


The first sign of daylight saw us on 
our way to visit the traps. We found 2 
’coons, 2 minks and 3 rats fast and await- 
ing their fate. ‘‘Purty good ketch fer a 
dozen traps,” said the trapper. After 
breakfast the trapper prepared to leave, 
for the purpose of setting out the bulk 
of the traps. “I prob’ly won’t be back 
afore night,’ he remarked; “you can 
tend to the fur an’ bile one of the ’coon 
fer me an’ Curly, ’cause we know what’s 
good. I’ll leave a dozen traps an’ ground 
enough to set ’em on; so ye can try yer 
own hand at trappin’. It’s time ye was 
larnin’ to ketch sumpthin’ yerself.” My 
camp duties finished, I took the axe and 
the traps that had been left me, and, call- 
ing Curly, started out. Within the next 
2 hours I had them all set in what I con- 
sidered as the best places, posting por- 
tions of muskrat upon prongs over the 
water and opposite most of the traps, as 
I had been instructed. Before my last 
trap had been placed, Curly began to 
bark and dig furiously under an old 
stump. I approached to see what sort 
of game might be cornered, and as I did 
so a large mink darted its head out of a 
hole and instantly drew back. I thought 
of a scheme which I reasoned might 
prove effective in capturing him. I set 
my remaining trap and placed it in the 
hole; then plugged up the opening. Next 
I took a stick and began punching on the 
other side where Curly was digging. My 
stick went in well under the stump. Pres- 
ently I heard the trap click and it was 





followed by a sharp squeal from the mink. 
I removed the plugging and the mink 
(which was fast in the trap) instantly dart- 
ed its head out and seized Curly by the 
nose. Curly was used to being bitten, as 
the many scars on his face testified. He 
uttered no sound but gave his head a 
shake, tearing out the mink’s hold, and 
the next moment Curly had the mink by 
its head, when he made short work of it. 
I removed the pelt which was a very fine 
dark one, nearly prime. I then returned 
to camp and replenished the fire under 
the kettle in which the ’coon was being 
cooked. When the trapper returned it 
was beginning to grow dusk. He report- 
ed that he had set out all of the traps 
and that his day’s work had been a hard 
one. I had supper all ready and during 
the meal I related my experience with the 
mink, expecting to receive a measure of 


praise for my success, But the trapper 


accorded most of the credit to the dog 
and said: ‘Mink’ll be holin’ up from 
now on under tis thing an’ that, and 
you'll see they won’t many of ’em ’scape 
Curly’s notice. A great dog, ain’t ye, 
Curly?” 

On the following day our catch of fur 
was the largest since leaving home. The 
trapper returned about noon, bringing in 
a total of 36 rats, 4 minks, 2 ’coons and 
2 skunks. The last mentioned had 
walked into traps that had been baited 
for mink. My traps afforded a ’coon, 3 
rats and 2 dismembered feet. “This is 
more like bizness,” said the trapper; “if 
we can pull ’em in like this fer a week 
it’ll count suthin’.. You had purty fair 
luck fer a greeny, but don’t let it give 
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ye the bighead, fer mos’ likely they blun- 
dered into yer traps.” 

We now had a new variety of fur to 
care for—namely, the skunks. Hereto- 
fore we had made no effort to catch them, 
because it was much too early for them 
to be valuable and also for the reason 
that we did not wish to put up with the 
attendant odor while making the rat 
harvest. The trapper intended making 
one job of the skunk catching on our 
way back and so not be obliged to carry 
their offensive skins for so long a time. 
He showed me that the skunks were 
skinned same as the mink, save that care 
must be taken not to cut the essence 
sacks, which lie at the root of the tail. 
Skunks are very fat in the fall, and the 
hide must be well scraped and cleaned 
or the skins will burn and the fur be- 
come loose. The start we had made to- 
ward a new collection made an encourag- 
ing display when each hide was on its 
board and all were hung up by the noses 
to dry. 

We trapped 4 more nights on the 
Maple and both above and below its 
mouth on the Grand. We averaged a 
daily catch of about $5.00 in value. In 
the meantime I caught 4 minks, 2 ’coons 
and 14 rats. “ You're beginnin’ to ketch 
on a little,” said Stanway. Some mink 
proved too wary to be caught with bait. 
In such cases the trapper used no bait, 
but made what is known as “blind sets.” 
The trap is set under banks or fallen 
timber or in any hole that the mink is 
apt to enter. The trap is set in the 
mink’s path, and is barely covered by 
water, after which an old sodden leaf or 
two is laid on the trap’s pan and jaws; 
the trap is then staked and water is 
thrown on any footprints, to remove any 
scent made in making the set. In this 
manner Stanway caught the slyest mink. 
Our greatest difficulty lay in lack of 
room and boards for drying our furs 
properly. Our daily collection was so 
large that we were often obliged to re- 
move half-dried hides from the boards 
in order to stretch the last caught. I 
think it was the morning of the fourth 
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day since our coming to the Maple that, 
after visiting the traps and placing some 
of them on new ground, we returned to 
camp and soon after noticed two rough 
looking fellows approaching with a horse 
and wagon. They had a load consisting 
of a boat, tent, bedding, traps—in short, 
a general trapping outfit. We let them 
know that we held that trapping ground 
and that it had been pretty well trapped 
by us. At this they looked rather blank, 
and when we threw out before their as- 
tonished gaze 24 rats, 2 mink and a 
‘coon, their jealousy and disappointment 
were plainly apparent. Pretending that 
they were going further on, they moved 
off just far enough to be. partly hidden, 
when they unloaded, pitched their tent, 
and in the afternoon we saw them prowl- 
ing around among our traps, and setting 
out their own. “Wall, I swan!” ex- 
claimed the trapper, “‘ef they hain’t got 
the cheek! Fellers hoggish as that'll 
lift traps an’ game, you can bet. I never 
stuck my traps in on another man’s 
ground yit.” 

We would have remained here a week 
longer before starting on our homeward 
trip, but for the appearance of these com- 
petitors. Stanway decided that their ar- 
rival boded no good to us. We had 
taken the cream of the fur (as the trap- 
per expressed it), and so concluded to 
pull up all traps the following morning 
and begin our homeward march, catching 
what we could during our descent. 
“What! you ain’t diggin’ out of here 
‘cause we come, are you?” one of the 
strangers asked the following morning. 
“Yes; I reckon yer eyes don’t tell ye 
wrong,” replied Stanway. “I’m used ter 
trappin’ by myself, an’ it ain’t often that 
I strike fellers greedy as you.” “I guess 
this be a free country,” the fellow retort- 
ed. “It’s a free country fer mos’ any- 
thing but things that wear bristles, they 
generally keep them in a pen,” said the 
trapper. The fellow’s answer to this 
was insulting, and Stanway went up to 
him, shaking his fist: ‘Not another 


word—er I'll take a kink out of ye! I’m 
an old ’coon, but I kin worst a pair of 
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ye.” The fellow’s mate was off tending 
his traps or there might have been 
touble. When we were on our way, I 
asked the trapper if he hadn’t been afraid 
of the fellow’s assaulting him. “No,” 
he replied; ‘‘I was ready for ’im ef he 
didn’t like my talk, and, then, sech fel- 
lers are mostly cowards an’ won't fight 
unless they have big odds in their favor.” 


To BE CONTINUED. 





GOOSE SHOOTING IN VIRGINIA. 





We have splendid goose shooting in 
this part of Virginia. Most of the birds 
are shot from a blind. All you have to 
do is to open a big corn shock and get 
into it, and, as they come out on the big 
flats from the river to feed, you can 
sometimes bag g or 10 in one morning’s 
shoot. One cloudy afternoon last fall I 
was out quail shooting, and you could 
hardly hear the report of the nitro, owing 
to the racket made by the geese that 
were collecting to spend the night on 
the nearby marsh. The best marsh be- 
tween Fredericksburg and Port Royal is 
just on the other side of the river from 
my home. It is called the Thorough- 
fare, and geese congregate there by 
thousands in November. There used to 
be a great many birds killed at night; 
but since this marsh has been bought up 
by Mr. Lewis, all night shooting has 
been stopped. Myself and a few of his 
chosen friends are the only ones allowed 
to hunt there during the day and it has 
become the finest marsh on the river. 
Down the river, nearer the bay, they 
come in far greater numbers, but very 
few are killed, owing to the fact that 
those stretches are entirely oat marshes, 
whereas the Thoroughfare is a rush and 
reed marsh. 

To kill geese, you must have a good 
gun and good ammunition, likewise a 
good shot must be behind the gun. I 
have used the following combination suc- 
cessfully: an Ithaca No. 1, 30 inch bar- 
rel, full choke, and an L. C. Smith O.O. 
grade, same specifications, loaded with 
3% drams Schultze powder and 1 


ounces No. 1 chilled shot in Peters Ideal 
3-inch shells—in connection with a good 
retrieving spaniel. W. H. Buckner, JR. 


YORK STATE NOTES. 


I will write you a few lines about the 
shooting we have here in Seneca County, 
N. Y. One morning last week my chum 
and I set out for an old berry patch, to 
see if we could scare out some rabbits. 
Unfortunately, we had no dog, so did not 
see a cottontail. We then went through 
a long piece of woods with our guns at 
a ready, hoping to flush a ruffed grouse, 
but found none. Just at the edge of the 
woods we scared up a large chicken 
hawk, but both of us scored a clean miss 
on him. Passing a pond thickly grown 
up to reeds, a crane jumped up and flew 
off at a lively clip. I quickly cocked my 
gun and brought him down. He meas- 
ured 5 ft. 4 in. from tip to tip. We have 
not had any quail shooting here this 
fall; it was too wet a year for them. We 
all greatly enjoy Sports AFIELD. 

Magee, New York. Leroy SMITH. 
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MY FIRST DUCK. 











One afternoon during the past season, 
four of us—Frank Trotter, Clyde Low- 
ery, Seth Langdon and myself—got ex- 
cused from school and went duck shoot- 
ing. On our way to the river 3 ducks 
flew up from the bayou and got safely 
away—withstanding the fire of our 4 
guns. Reaching tlfe river, 2 of us kept 
on one side and 2 on the other. Seth 
and I were given the west bank—the 
best side for shooting as it is higher. We 
had gone along about a mile, when out 
from the middle of a big cornfield came 
a single teal. I saw him first. The next 
instant my gun boomed, and the duck 
fell into the water on the opposite side. 
Seth and I had to walk back to the 
wagon bridge and back again to get the 
teal, but I thought it was worth it. My 
gun is a Remington hammerless, and I 
shoot 3 drams powder and 1 % ozs. No. 
6 shot in U. M. C. New Club shells. 

Monticello, Ills. Percy RENTFRO. 











GROUSE SHOOTING IN WISCONSIN. 





(See Frontispiece.) 

Grouse shooting is delightful sport 
amid surroundings of any and every de- 
scription. It is a case wherein speed of 
flight in a great measure obviates any 
gain to the gunner arising from the size of 
the target, and making a double on these 
wary birds is not a particularly easy 
matter, even on the open prairie where 
there is absolutely nothing to interfere 
with taking a deliberate aim. The game 
will rarely lie as well as snipe or quail, 
which sometimes allow the hunter to ap- 
proach and kick them from their coverts. 
On the contrary, it flushes at quite a dis- 
tance, which it proceeds to increase as 
speedily as possible. When found in 
heavy timber, as shown in Mr. Seltzer’s 
excellent picture, grouse are hard, in- 
deed, to bag, for their tendency is to rise 
higher than quail. Instead of skimming 
the top of the undergrowth, they will 
mount through the branches to find free 
air and room for unimpeded flight, and 
the shooting partakes of the nature of 
mallard jumping along a forest slough. 
Quick trigger pulling will catch them, 
but a trifle of delay allows the game to 
get into the tree-tops where a tangle of 
branches hinders the aim and will usual- 
ly intercept the bulk of the shot charge. 


A MAGNIFICENT TROPHY. 





Jubilation is for the fortunate hunter 
of today who bags a typical specimen 
of the mountain sheep—the “ big-horn” 
of the earlier explorers—while even the 
most generous of the less lucky ones 
must subscribe to some slight feeling of 
envy. Only in Alaska, British Columbia 
and Mexico are they to be hunted with 
any reasonable assurance of success, and 
there only in particular localities which 
are difficult to reach. Their original 
habitat was doubtless the entire Rocky 
Mountain chain, from northern Mexico 
to the region of perpetual snow, and 
throughout this entire stretch of territory 
solitary specimens are yet occasionally 
encountered. The photograph here given 
was sent to Sports AFIELD by Alfred E. 
Goodman, the well-known Canadian jour- 
nalist, and is valuable as showing the 
character of country in which mountain 
sheep are found, and also as a hint of 
their comparative size, taking a husky, 
well-built pony as the standard of meas- 
urement. This big-horn was killed and 
photographed in the Lillooet District, 
British Columbia, by W. G. C. Manson— 
a noted hunter and guide of that region, 
who in years past has piloted many 
wealthy American and English sports- 
men in successful quests for big game. 
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Among his patrons may be mentioned 
Mr. Hooper of the Winchester Arms 
Co., Lord Cecil Manners, Colonel Eustis 
of the Fifth Dragoons, Capt. Edgerton 
of the King’s Own Highlanders, and sev- 
eral scions of the British peerage. The 
son of a Hudson’s Bay Company’s fac- 
tor, his mother the daughter of an Indian 
chief, Manson has spent his life in the 
northwestern wilds and has an intimate 
knowledge of all the best game ranges. 
His stories of the chase are of enthrall- 


killing pigs. A bear will rear on his 
hind-legs when he receives a rifle ball, 
and then you can with comparative ease 
and safety reach his heart with your 
knife, though he be as big as a yearling 
calf, and bears grow very large in British 
Columbia. The greatest triumph for a 
hunter of that region is to kill a moun- 
tain sheep, particularly a magnificent ram 
such as the photograph shows, its horns 
measuring 17 inches in circumference at 
the base. Such a head is valued more 











A BRITISH COLUMBIA BIG-HORN. 


Amateur photo by W. G. C. Manson. 





ing interest—not for their exciting hair- 
breadth escapes in scaling precipices and 
in hand-to-hand fights with grizzlies, but 
from the fact that he is a careful student 
of the habits of wild animals and dis- 
credits many of the popular ideas con- 
cerning them. He states that bears 
(grizzlies included) are arrant cowards 
that will fight and kill a dog, but never 
attack a man. According to his account, 
bear hunting is no more dangerous than 


highly than 2 grizzlies, and the amateur 
hunter who secures its like has reason to 
be proud indeed. 


-— 


SPORT IN CENTRAL FLORIDA. 








Possibly some of the readers of Sports 
AFIELD may remember reading in the is- 
sue of January, 1901, an article entitled 
“A Hunting Trip to the Little Ever- 
glades,” in which I endeavored to de- 
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scribe some of the delights of a camp- 
hunt, under the charge and guidance of 
Charlie Stokes of Mohawk, Lake County, 
Florida, in a famous hunting section of 
that State, abounding with bear, panther, 
deer, wild-cats, ’coons, rabbits, squirrels, 
wild turkey, sandhill cranes, quail, ducks 
and other aquatic birds, alligators and 
big-mouth bass. In that article I ex- 
plained the nature of this hunting ground 
—a vast swamp filled with islands vary- 
ing in extent from an acre to several hun- 
dred acres each, all covered with a variety 
of trees, shrubs and vine growth, and 
making an almost ideal natural game pre- 
serve. However, it is in no sense a swamp 
in the common acceptance of the term, 
for there are no bogs, stagnant water nor 
miasma; instead, surrounding and ex- 
tending between all the islands, is pure, 
shallow water, moving imperceptibly over 
a hard sand bottom. The water may be 
drank with impunity and in most places 
is shallow enough to admit of wading 
from island to island. I also stated that 
living on one of the islands are two broth- 
ers—native six-footers and as tough as 
pin-wire—who farm a Zitt/e and hunt a 
great deal; in fact, hunting is their chief 
vocation. During winter they trap otter 
and in summer hunt alligators for their 
skins. At that time both used old-fash- 
ioned Winchester rifles and shot them 
with marvelous skill. These brothers 
know the length and breadth and every 
intricate retreat of the swamp as a mother 
knows the face of her children; and be- 
ing themselves a product of the swamp 
they are, as might be expected, equally 
as familiar with the ways and wiles of its 
animal inhabitants. 

Among those who read the article on 
its appearance were two young men of 
Toledo, Ohio, and its perusal so fired 
their breasts with a desire to test for 
themselves the quality of sport offered 
by the ’Glades that they immediately 
wrote to Charlie, asking if he could re- 
ceive them and take them on a camp 
hunt. After despatching the letter, their 
hunting fever continued to rise so rapid- 
ly that within the next few hours they 
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were speeding southward. Fortunately, 
it so happened that they arrived at Mo- 
hawk just as Charlie was preparing for a 
camp hunt to the swamp with the New 
York doctor whom I mentioned and 
whose hunting experiences extend over 
two continents. The Toledo boys were 
made welcome and heartily invited to 
help make up the personnel of the party. 
Later in the season I was at Mohawk, 
and Charlie recounted to me the events 
of that hunt. 

I will designate the boys as Mac and 
Walt—the names by which they are 
known to their familiars. Both are extra 
good wing shots, and Walt was at one 
time in your Uncle Samuel’s army—tak- 
ing part in the scrimmage on San Juan 
Hill in Cuba, but his ruling passion was 
a desire to shoot a deer. 

Charlie had his tent stored in the 
swamp in the care of the brother guides, 
but, on arrival there, found they had gone 
off with it on a little side hunt of their 
own. So a temporary shelter was quick- 
ly improvised out of the extra blankets 
among the stock of bedding, and, al- 
though there was a light frost that night, 
they all slept comfortably. Long before 
daylight the next morning Charlie took 
Mac and Walt by starlight to the turkey 
blinds on the edge of the swamp. On 
the way they flushed a bunch of native 
cows, which made off with the speed of 
the wind into the darkness. Both boys 
thought the cows were deer, and Charlie 
barely succeeded in preventing them 
shooting at the fleeing animals. Arrived 
at the blinds, he stationed the boys 300 
yards apart and took up a position mid- 
way between them. Just at break of day 
an old gobbler began gobbling right in 
front of Walt’s blind. Presently Charlie 
and Mac heard him fly down and ex- 
pected every minute to hear the report 
of Walt’s gun, but no sound came from 
his quarter. When the sun was half an 


hour high, hearing nothing further from 
the ‘‘turks,” Charlie made up his mind 
they had missed them for that morning 
and called Mac over to his blind. While 
they stood talking over the situation, as 
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fine a gobbler as ever strutted and puffed 
for the amorous admiration of a turkey 
harem flew down within 40 yards of the 
blind and in full view of both men. He 
was so amazed that he stood like a stat- 
ue of bronze, eyeing them. “Shoot! 
shoot!’’ commanded Charlie under his 
breath, and, recovering from his mo- 
mentary trance of astonishment, Mac 
threw his gun to his shoulder and sent a 
charge of BB’s into the old fellow’s head 
—dropping him in his tracks. Picking 
him up, they slipped carefully over to 


tent and looking decidedly crestfallen; 
but they were forgiven on their promise 
to take Mac and Walt on a deer hunt the 
next day and not to return untik game 
had been secured. Failing to secure their 
quarry that day, they were obliged to 
camp in the swamp over night—curled 
up around a fire under a tree. During 
the hours of darkness Walt felt some- 
thing moving by his side, investigated, 
and found a big (but harmless) snake 
curled up beside him, trying to get warm. 
His sharp shrieks, according to Mac, cut 








“*Mac marched into camp with the king of American game birds on his back.” 


Photo by CHaries H. Stoxes, Mohawk, Florida. 





Walt’s blind and found him sitting at 
the foot of a tree with his back to the 
swamp and a pack of cards before him— 
playing solitaire! 

It was a proud boy that marched into 
camp that morning with the king of 
American game birds on his back, to 
receive the Doctor’s congratulations on 
this auspicious opening of the hunt. 
Charlie soon had breakfast under way, 
and it was eaten with a relish. That af- 
ternoon the guides returned with the 


off most of the foliage from the branches 
of the oak which overshadowed them. 
The guides despatched the snake; after 
which they gave free rein to their im- 
aginations in describing its irascibility 
and the deadly (?) nature of its bite. 
Strange to say, after imbibing that seda- 
tive, Walt chose to remain awake the bal- 
ance of the night to play his favorite 
game of solitaire. 

In the morning one of the guides shot 
a fine buck and all returned to camp. 
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The same morning Charlie and the Doc- 
tor had tried their luck at turkey hunting 
and each got a bird. That day Charlie 
went home with a haunch of venison and 
a turkey, leaving the boys and the Doc- 
tor in camp with the guides. The next 
day he returned, bringing with him a re- 
tired captain of the U.S. Navy. In the 
meantime the boys and the Doctor had 
been having great sport shooting sandhill 
cranes, quail and rabbits. Their game, 
together with a quarter of venison, was 
hanging on an arm nailed to the oak un- 
der which the tent was pitched. During 
the night all hands (except the guides, 
who slept at home) were suddenly awak- 
ened by something falling outside the 
tent, followed by a wild commotion of 
gruntings and squealings. The Toledo 
boys’ hair arose on end and the blood 
froze in their veins, as they imagined the 
camp assailed by every savage denizen 
of the swamp. Charlie recognized the in- 
truders as a drove of wild hogs, and hur- 
ried out to find that the leader—an old 
sow—had stood on her hind legs with 
her forefeet against the tree, enabling her 
to just reach a foot of one of the sand- 
hill cranes. Pulling on this broke off the 
arm, letting the game fall in a heap on 
the ground, and the hogs had immedi- 
ately grabbed everything and rushed off 
in the darkness. There wasn’t a shred of 
game left in the camp and in the morning 
Charlie was obliged to sustain his repu- 
tation as camp chef on a ménu of bacon 
and eggs. 

The following day was devoted in part 
to fishing for big-mouth bass in the Pa- 
latlakaha River — a watercourse which 
takes its rise in the swamp. It is fairly 
alive with bass, many of them regular old 
patriarchs, and known to the guides as 
“moss-backs.” The day’s fishing result- 
ed in the catching of as many as the 
camp could possibly make use of. Quail 
shooting furnished some splendid sport 
the succeeding day and good bags re- 
sulted. And so, during eight days of 
Florida’s incomparable mid-winter 
weather, each yielded its quota of hunt- 
ing in some way different from its prede- 


cessor. The social gatherings at night 
around the camp fire were enlivened by 
the guides’ stories, in their quaint vernac- 
ular, of hunting experiences in the swamp; 
and, in turn, the Captain held his listen- 
ers spellbound by recitals of naval ad- 
ventures, while the Doctor told of his 
hunting exploits in the far Arctic regions. 
But, like all the good things of life, the 
hunt ended at last and Mac and Walt re- 
turned to Mohawk. Here they tarried a 
few days to participate in the fine quail 
shooting afforded by the surrounding 
hills, varied by fishing in the numerous 
crystal lakes and snipe shooting on the 
great Lake Apopka marshes. Their re- 
turn to Toledo was delayed just twice 
as long as originally intended, and in an 
enthusiastic letter to Charlie— received 
during my own sojourn at Mohawk— 
they declared it had been the star outing 
of their lives and that the hunting in the 
swamp was far and away beyond what 
they had imagined it might possibly be. 
NED LEE. 


IN FAVORED MONTANA. 








Montana still offers the big game 
hunter many easily accessible localities 
where ideal sport may be obtained, and, 
as a matter of fact, this far northwestern 
State has never known that scarcity of 
game which is now accepted as a matter 
of course in many of those adjoining it. 
Sportsmen residing in its largest cities 
rarely are compelled to go far in quest 
of good shooting with shotgun or rifle, 
according to the nature of the surround- 
ing region. Missoula enjoys proximity 
to a grand mountainous country, in which 
the skilled hunter can usually find deer 
and occasionally has a chance at bear or 
mountain lion. Our photograph of a 
hunter’s cabin was taken on Lo Lo Creek 
in the Missoula district, and suggests the 
possibilities of a short hunt on the crust- 
ed snow. It shows Albert M. Stevens, 
one of Missoula’s most prominent sports- 
men, burdened with the weight of a big 
white-tailed buck which was killed within 
“toteing” distance of his hunting lodge. 
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CHICKEN SHOOTING. 





For the past several years prairie- 
chicken shooting has been on the de- 
cline, and even a fair bag of the noble 
birds in a day’s hunt was practically an 
impossibility; but this year—owing no 
doubt to the wise game law which pro- 
hibits the sale of game—things looked a 
little brighter and chickens were more 
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The train was on time, and Friend R. 
was there with a wagon to haul our out- 
fit to his house, where we put up for the 
night. 

Early next morning a drive of 5 miles 
brought us to some likely wheat stub- 
bles, and we cast the Irish setter off. It 
was a pretty sight to see the old dog as 
he gracefully quartered his ground; but 
Alas! there were no chickens there. We 





























MEAT FOR THE CAMP. 


Amateur photo by Mrs. ALbert M. Stevens, Missoula, Montana. 





numerous. After considering the matter 
carefully, we decided to put in a day at 
Glenwood, Minn. Our party consisted 
of myself and friend and two dogs—one 
an Irish setter, staunch and true (one of 
the best dogs I ever shot over); the 
other, an English setter pup we were just 
breaking. We telegraphed Mr. Ruddock 
to meet us at the station that night, and 
everything went off as we had planned. 


worked the pup and did some hard work 
ourselves, but by 10:30 we had only 2 
chickens and were somewhat disheart- 
ened; so, while we stopped for some re- 
freshments, Jim had a heart-to-heart talk 
with Mr. Ruddock, and, as a result, he 
consented to drive further back into the 
country. So we packed dogs and guns 
in the wagon and drove on across some 
barren sandy hills, known as “the 
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Mounds”; thence on into a fertile prairie, 
dotted here and there with farms.. We 
stopped at one of these farms for din- 
ner, and after dinner rested a while and 
saw the stock. The farmers all through 
this section pride themselves on their fine 
stock as well as their wheat fields, while 
their houses and out-buildings give evi- 
dence of prosperity and thrift. After a 
good rest, we started out again — the 
farmer kindly telling us where we would 
be likely to find some chickens, which 
was in a big swale grown up to tall grass. 
We had no sooner entered this swale 
than Sport became considerably interest- 
ed and in a few minuteS stiffened out on 
a perfect point, while the pup backed him 
like a veteran. It was for this that we 
had travelled 120 miles and then and 
there we decided it was well worth it. 
Jim walked in and put up the birds 
and our guns blazed away. Carefully 
marking the covey down, we picked up 
those that had fallen. When we again 
came up to the birds’ hiding place we 
had some grand sport, as they had spread 
out and lay well to the dog, while he did 
fine work locating them. A little later 
we found another covey—evidently just 
commencing to feed on the wheat stub- 
ble. The work of our four-footed assist- 
ants was fine in many ways; while our 
own was somewhat mixed. But what did 
it matter? we had a fair bag and a good 
time, and that was what we were out for. 
At length the setting sun warned us it 
was getting late and that we had a long 
drive before us; so, putting on our sweat- 
ers and packing in birds, dogs and guns, 
we made ourselves as comfortable as 
possible and drove home. Mrs. Rud- 
dock had a good hot supper ready for 
us, to which we did ample justice, and 
then we were ready for bed, as it was 
necessary to start at 3 in the morning to 
take the train back to the city and to 
business. FRANK H. Forp. 


> 





For 25 subscriptions to Sports AFIELD 
we will send you a new model No. 250 
Stevens double-barrel hammer gun; 12 
gauge, 30 inch barrels; list price, $25. 


AFIELD. 
THE PIN-TAIL GROUSE. 





This bird is easily distinguishable from 
the prairie-chicken because of its size and 
the grayer and more mottled markings 
upon its breast. It lies well to the dog, 
makes a pretty mark for the gunner, and 
is one of the finest table dishes that one 
could wish for. The pin-tail grouse does 
not seem to be very widely known 
throughout Wisconsin and there do not 
seem to be a great many localities where 
they are plentiful; while their near rela- 
tive, the ruffed grouse, inhabits nearly ev- 
ery thicket and swamp in the State. In 
winter the pin-tails congregate in large 
flocks, at which times they visit the farm- 
ers’ yards and cornfields to feed. Wiscon- 
sin sportsmen are extremely fortunate in 
having a class of farmers in the few lo- 
calities frequented by these birds who 
keep their lands posted and who see to it 
that there is no shooting done during the 
close season. I had fine sport with these 
birds the past season, and unless we have 
a very severe winter, the prospects are 
very alluring for just as excellent shoot- 
ing next fall, as the farmers report large 
flocks of these birds still in the fields. It 
has never been my experience to find 
this bird in timber of any dense growth, 
and, upon examining their crops, I have 
found that their ménu is about as varied 
as one could imagine—consisting of all 
kinds of grains, berries and grasses and 
buds of young shoots. It is my hope 
that I can get more intimately acquaint- 
ed with this bird, as he seems to have 
been overshadowed by the more lordly 
ruffed grouse (or “partridge” of our 
Northern States) and our ornithologists 
seem to have almost overlooked him in 
so far as any detailed description of 
either the bird or its habits is con- 
cerned. Gives H. Putnam. 

New London, Wisconsin. 





For 15 subscriptions we will send you - 
a 22-calibre Winchester repeating rifle 
Model 1890; take-down; sliding forearm 
action, etc. A beautiful little gun. 
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EDITORIAL. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 





In the lives of all periodical literary 
publications there are two mile-stones at 
which the publisher may wish to pause a 
moment to greet his patrons and his 
friends—namely, the anniversary of pub- 
lication and the New Year. At such 
times the Editor may be pardoned for 
indulging in retrospection, prophecy, 
thanks and good wishes for his friends 
and commiserating forgiveness for his 
enemies, if such there be. 

Few people outside of the editorial 
sanctum realize how much of bracing 
stimulus there may be in messages of 
commendation and good cheer to the 
striving editor in his lonely den, or how 
much of sting in unjust, adverse com- 
ment—wondering doubtless at his ex- 
pressions of gratitude for “words fitly 
spoken” and calling such sentimental. 
But let all believe that these expressions 
are earnest and sincere and beyond the 
realm of Sentiment. 

“Compliments of the season!”’ “Same 


_to you!” and thousands believe that 


they have fulfilled the duty of the hour. 
But we desire to add something more to 
this thread-bare and common salutation. 
We desire to express our thanks and 
gratitude for all the kind messages, “like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver,” 
that have come to us from so many 
parts of the world during the last year. 
We desire to thank our silent patrons, 
as well as those who have aided us with 
pen and words of cheer; and we now 
send greeting and good wishes to every 
part of this land of ours: to our warm- 
hearted friends and neighbors of the 
North and of the South, across the At- 
lantic and Pacific and among the Islands 





of the Sea—wishing all our readers 
every happiness and enjoyment designed 
by Nature’s chaste hand. 

We have sought to give our patrons 
a clean, interesting and readable journal, 
suitable for young and old—always ad- 
vocating the beneficial charms of out- 
door life and the uplifting influences of 
Nature’s handiwork. Have sought ear- 
nestly to merit the approval of votaries 
of all branches of lawful and legitimate 
sport and recreation and to be thought 
worthy of a place in the most fastidious 
as well as the most humble home. That 
we have been ina large measure suc- 
cessful, is evidenced by our greatly in- 
creased circulation and by the kindness 
and consideration with which uninten- 
tional shortcomings have been received. 
By the encouragement to spread our 
wings, as it were, until we find our jour- 
nal reaching every continent of the 
globe. 

Among the many thousand resolu- 
tions, retrospective in conception, that 
are made today, let ‘“‘ye lone Editor” 
be permitted to make one—taking unto 
himself no credit for the making or the 
keeping of the same, but, inspired by 
past kindness of friends known and un- 
known, let him resolve that by more 
earnest endeavor, by more exacting toil, 
by more thoughtful consideration of the 
wishes of such, he may be found worthy 
of retaining the old and winning new 
friends. This is our resolution and let 
our efforts through the coming year be 
an earnest of the sincerity of those ex- 
pressions. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world and several kinds to make a com- 
munity. If they were all alike, there 
wouldn’t be any fun. We have had 
some little “tiffs,” but did not consider 
any of them of sufficient gravity to send 
us looking for a hatchet. Any way, we 
buried our tomahawk when we com- 
menced the publication of this journal, 
and are glad to know that the burial 
place thereof is as uncertain as that of 
Moses. If there be any whom, in the 
absence of a hatchet, we may have inad- 
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vertently wronged, we are willing to al- 
low them to forgive us. And the clos- 
ing year wipes out all animosities we 
may have cherished in consequence of 
real or fancied injury—for the nourish- 
ing of such is bad for the constitution 
and interferes with work. 

Yes. Good-will to all our friends! 
To the tired swain behind the plough 
and guardian of our rights behind the 
gun. In factory and in forge. Success 
and safety to our friends who “‘ go down 
to the sea in ships,” and to the miner, 
toiling away from sunlight and breath 
of hill and wood. To our railway friends 
(who carry us in safety about the land) 
and to the ardent professional and busi- 
ness man who toils as strenuously as any 
of these. And the women, too—God 
bless them! May success crown every 
worthy effort of these, our friends. Such 
success as will, within the year, insure 
the happy privilege of an hour under the 
open sky to list to Nature’s teachings. 
The old, old words cover the theme: 
“‘A Happy New Year to All!” 





A CLOSE CALL. 





Referring to his capital picture on the 
front cover of this issue, Mr. Hunt writes: 
“IT chose this scene as a subject because 
of its appropriateness to the beginning 
of the close season for the genus homo, 
but not for Vulpes, who knows no game 
laws of restriction—only those of mis- 
calculation, as the fox in the picture is 
learning.” Personally, while pleased at 
Madame Bonasa’s escape, we are not 
without some sympathy for Maitre Rey- 
nard. When a fellow works so hard 
and violently for his New Year’s Day 
dinner as that, he out to get something 
more substantial than a mouthful of 
feathers. 





COUNTRY HARMONIES. 





Just as a great city possesses a music 
peculiar to its great and diversified in- 
dustries, so associated with the farm and 
farm life are there harmonies peculiar to 


country life. And it is these harmonies 
which in a large degree contribute, 
though perhaps almost insensibly, to the 
charm of a rural existence. Some—the 
few—comprehend and appreciate these 
harmonies every day of their lives. 
Others—the many—only realize their 
existence when removed from them. 
There are the natural harmonies incident 
to the changing seasons: the patter of 
the rain upon the roof, the silken rustle 
of the leaves stirred by a June breeze, 
the staccato pelting of the hail, the great 
organ diapason of the summer thunder- 
storm, the fortissimo roar of the north 
wind as it bears the blizzard in its breath, 
the lullaby of the south wind as it ushers 
in a returning spring. ‘hen there is the 
bird orchestra: robin and bluebird and 
the call of wild fowl as spring heralds, 
the oriole as bandmaster in a golden liv- 
ery, the fandango of the catbird, the aria 
of the thrush, the alto solo of the red- 
breasted grosbeak, the andante minor of 
the mourning dove and the nocturne of 
the whippoorwill; while the crow, jay, 
sparrow and blackbird make up a motley 
charivari crowd, with horse fiddles, tin 
pans and horns. Then there is the mu- 
sic of the homestead: the tenor solos of 
the roosters, the baritone gobble of the 
turkeys, the hilarious jigs of the cackling 
hens, the lowing of old Bossy, the whin- 
ny of the horses, the bleating calves and 
the calls from the sheepfold. Afield, 
there are the steady Chir-r of the cricket 


and the katydid, bobolink’s aria as he’ 


swings on some bending weed stalk, the 
boom of the mating prairie hens, the 
Peep! peep! of the frogs in the swamp, 
the gabble of a flock of blackbirds in a 
cottonwood tree top, the steady whirr of 
the reaper or mower shaft and at even- 
ing the angelus supper bell, the milk- 
man’s call to his distant herd, ‘“‘Co, boss! 
co, boss!” the laugh of little children 
playing under the trees in the twilight— 
this the sweetest music of all; and with 
the coming of the silver stars the music 
ceases. Fandango, anthem chorus and 
solos are hushed, and the bark of the 
sentinel watchdog, the express train’s 
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clear, sharp whistle at the farm crossing 
and the unceasing Chirp, chirp of a tree 
toad, hid in the vine over the porch, 
alone form a connecting link between 
the rural opera and concert closed and 
the one again to begin at the first blush 
of dawn in the east. J. S. Trice. 
Rockford, lowa. 





TENTING IN THE SNOW. 





By the uninitiated the possibilities of 
canvas as a material for cold weather 
houses is sadly underrated. Even the 
heaviest of cotton duck is all too flimsy 
in appearance to his critical eye; and as 
for the 6-ounce and 
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that warmth and comfort may exist with- 
in the smallest fraction of an inch of 
chilly drifts and icy outer air. Then, af- 
ter one has become accustomed to the 
feeling, there is time to admire the won- 
derful surroundings, so different than in 
summer. The all prevailing verdure that 
poets rhapsodize over has disappeared, but 
in its place is a mantle of purest white— 
its monotony broken by dark tree boles 
or the tiny shafts of the shrubbery. The 
scenery is a study in black and white, for 
the brighter hues of the summer wood- 
land—even the browns and greys—no 
longer appeal to the eye. If black and 


white may not be termed colors, the 





8-ounce stuff—why, 
it admits the light 
like a sieve! You can 
actually conduct as- 
tronomical observa- 
tions through its 
open mesh-work. 
Rain, snow or sleet 
would go through 
it—O so easy !— 
and, as for the north 
wind—the very 
thought breeds shiv- 
ers. 

The veteran camp- 
er —be he woods- 
man, plainsman, sol- 
dier,miner or railroad 














construction hand— 
will tell you another 
story about tents. They are not as sub- 
stantial as brick houses; neither are they 
as expensive or hard to build. Buta tent, 
if well stretched, properly ditched around, 
and well banked in with earth on all sides, 
may be made perfectly comfortable for 
occupancy in the most severe of winter 
weather. Asa matter of fact, one can- 
not consider himself a thoroughly expe- 
rienced camper unless he knows some- 
thing of tent life at all seasons; and those 
who have never tried it when the earth 
is buried deep in snow need not hesitate 
at the experiment. There is at first a 
most charming novelty in the thought 


WINTERING UNDER cafvas. 


landscape is absolutely colorless; yet it 
possesses a charm which must infallibly 
appeal to the artistic inner consciousness. 





Durinc the past month many com- 
mendatory letters have been sent us, 
bespeaking the writers’ esteem and ap- 
preciation for Sports AFIELD. It being 
impossible to thank each friend so writ- 
ing us, we seize this chance to say that 
they are each and all gratefully remem- 
bered. Wishing to give our readers the 
very best magazine of its class, we espe- 
cially request that they send us the names 
of sportsmen now living in foreign lands. 
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SPORTS 
A TALK WITH JOSEPH LEFORS. 





One evening last June, as I boarded 
No. 4 on the Denver & Rio Grande at 
Colorado Springs, it was a hard mat- 
ter to find a seat in the train; but at 
last, in the smoker, I saw a man sitting 
alone, and as he guessed my thoughts 
at once, and offered me a place beside 
him, I was glad to settle myself for a 
trip to Denver. 

I hardly recall the beginning of our 
conversation, but remember that the 
stranger mentioned having been to 
Leadville to get a man for whom he held 
a warrant, and that he was returning to 
Cheyenne. As the Tom Horn case had 
but recently been much written about 
and had been fully narrated in the daily 
papers, I said that I had been greatly 
interested in the story of the work of a 
man whose name I could not recall, but 
who had obtained Horn’s confession by 
strategy, and who had been for 12 or 13 
years acting as a U. S. Deputy Marshal 
in Wyoming. 

There was a quizzical look in the 
man’s face as he said in reply: ‘Do 
you think you would know the name if 
you should see it?”’ 

I was sure I could recognize the name 
and told him so, and as he opened a 
wallet that he had pulled from his 
pocket, he showed me several annual 
passes n.ade out to Joseph Lefors. Hav- 
ing at once recognized the name, I im- 
proved my opportunity for learning 
something of his work, and found him a 
very pleasant talker, with no trace of 
egotism, and just such a man as you 
might expect of one who could sit in a 
room of the Federal Building at Chey- 
enne, leading Horn into a confidential 
flow of garrulity that might at a second 
of warning be turned into suspicions 
that would start a gun-play and end in 
the death of one or both. 

Mr. Lefors is a rather small man, ap- 
parently light of weight, with brown hair 
and a pleasant face, and, as I remember 
him, should not be over forty. His pic- 
ture has been in hundreds of our dailies 
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during the year now ending and he is 
probably by this time pretty well known 
to the criminals of the West. 

In the course of our talk he said that 
above all things he avoided newspaper 
men, and, although I did not come un- 
der that head, it has seemed right that I 
should not repeat anything he said until 
after Tom Horn’s trial. As Horn has 
recently been convicted and sentenced to 
be hung, I feel at liberty to tell some- 
thing of his motives and methods in the 
trailing of the murderer. 

Without pretending to fully under- 
stand the wars of the ranges, it is easy to 
see that the incursion of a flock of thous- 
ands of sheep into a coyntry that has al- 
ways afforded free pasture (on Govern- 
ment land) to cattle, would be the cause 
of trouble between the herders and that 
the owners of the animals would also be- 
come involved. Most of us know that a 
farmer never expects cattle to feed ina 
meadow that geese have run over, and 
the sheep seem to be quite as effectual in 
driving stock from their feeding places. 

Besides the war of cattle barons and 
sheep plutocrats, there is a more unequal 
warfare when the homesteader takes up 
a claim in the heart of a cattle range, 
and proceeds to herd his few muttons 
over the territory about his cabin, which 
he has the fullest right to do, so long as 
he keeps them upon public lands. Such 
a man was Kels Nickell, who took a 
claim under the laws of the United States 
in a part of Wyoming where the sheep 
owner was not wanted. It is not of any 
use here to mention the names of those 
who have been accused of hiring Horn 
and others to intimidate and drive out 
such settlers, or, failing in such efforts, to 
shoot them like wolves for a bounty of 
something like $500 each. 

For some time Nickell (in the spring 
of 1901) had been threatened and or- 
dered to pull his freight from the cattle 
range. He had made no answer, but 
trusted in the law to protect him, and in 
that had made a sad mistake. There are 
laws for all parts of our country, but 
they are of value only so far as they are 
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enforced without fear or favor. The 
wolves of Wyoming, from the pure 
blooded aboriginals to the mongrel half- 
dog degenerates, understand fully that 
their living is unlawful and they know 
the penalty for stealing sheep and calves 
to the letter. The cattle barons, grow- 
ing fat upon the free grass the Govern- 
ment gives their stock, know also the 
rights of other men and the price of a 
human life. Quite as disdainfully as the 
wolves, some of them disregard these 
laws and the rights of others, and in so 
doing become their brethren. 

After a while Nickell began to fear an 
attack—or, rather, a sneaking shot—and 
at last, while out with his sheep, was shot 
through one of his elbows and was ta- 
ken to a hospital; the wound proved to 
be of a very serious and distressing na- 
ture, and, although I am not informed as 
to the way in which it finally healed, Mr. 
Lefors said that six weeks after the 
shooting the elbow was as large as a 
pitcher. 

The next move, outside of threats, was 
the shooting of Nickell’s sheep by un- 
known men, and in July, Willie, the old- 
est boy in the family, while trying to take 
the place of the wounded father in caring 
for the family, was shot by a man in hid- 
ing, not far from his desolate home. 
Whoever did the cowardly act—of which 
Tom Horn has confessed himself guilty 
and stands convicted—took time to go 
to the dead boy, place him on his back 
and put a round stone under his head, 
and open his shirt, so that the fatal wound 
could be seen by those wko should find 
him. 

The news of the murder set the State 
in a ferment of anger and a general out- 
cry for Justice to act was the result. But 
the hands that paid the assassin found 
means to confuse and delay the dogs of 
the law, and no trace seemed to be ef- 
fectual. 

“T went,” said Lefors, “to the Nickell 
ranch, just after the killing of the boy, 
and talked with his mother. Her hus- 
band was still suffering with a shattered 
elbow that probably will never be of 


any use again: their sheep were lying 
around them on the hills, where they had 
been shot by those who, without doubt, 
were hired by the same people who had 
procured the killing of the boy and the 
attempt to kill the father ; clinging to her 
skirts, as she told me of her distress and 
fear in the extremity to which the family 
had been driven, were the younger chil- 
dren of the family, whom she was afraid 
to allow out of the little cabin that was 
all they had left. It was then that I 
said to myself, if I did not promise the 
boy’s mother, that I would run down the 
man who shot Willie Nickell, if it took 
me years to do it.” 

What Lefors said he would do, he did. 
Tom Horn had been suspected of the 
murder, as he had been suspected of other 
serious crimes. By a still hunt for infor- 
mation, Lefors assured himself that Horn 
had been in the vicinity of the Nickell 
ranch at the time of the shooting, and, if 
he could not find proof that would indict 
him, he felt so sure that he was the mur- 
derer that he bent all his energies toward 
trapping Horn into a confession. There 
is no call for scruples in dealing with 
such criminals, and yet Lefors was not 
obliged to resort to what a train robber 
might call unfair methods if employed 
against himself. 

Having known Horn for years, he had 
no hesitation in advising ‘him tc get out 
of the State for a while. Ever’ the im- 
plication that he fie Horn to be guilty 
was not ill-taken, because it is likely that 
the latter gave Lefors credit for being 
pretty sure of the right man, though he 
knew he could not prove anything. It is 
without doubt the fact that no one saw 
the killing of Willie Nickell, or even any 
of the movements of his slayer, for hours, 
at least, before the fatal shot was fired. 
The knowledge of this explains much of 
Horn’s willingness to talk at a later time. 

As Horn seemed anxious to take Le- 
fors’ advice, the latter arranged with a 
stock firm in Montana to offer him a 
job, and Horn was about to go when he 
met Lefors in the Federal Building in 
Cheyenne, and talked with him in the 
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office of the United States Marshal. The 
man’s bravado was wonderful, but he 
knew that against him anything that Le- 
fors could repeat would be absulutely 
harmless, except it were said in the pres- 
ence of a third party, and even in such a 
case the evidence would be open to 
question. 

Thinking that Lefors was friendly, for 
some reason that he did not think worth 
his while to fathom — perhaps with the 
idea that his work in Montana was to be 
upon the lines he had been accused of 
following for several years—he at last, 
after keeping away from the subject of 
the Lewis and Powell murders (of which 
he had been accused by rumors that 
have never downed), told Lefors of the 
way in which he killed the kid (Willie 
Nickell)—rising from his chair in his ex- 
citement and standing with one leg over 
the corner of a desk, and repeating in a 
boastful and triumphant manner that was 
little less than demoniacal every detail 
of the foulest crime in his catalogue. 

He told also that for his work he re- 
ceived $500—his usual price—and that 
the disposition of the boy’s body and 
the placing of the stone under his head 
had been agreed upon as the proof to 
his employers that he had earned his 
money. All this and much more he 
told Lefors—much of it in answer to his 
questions—and so substantiated his own 
story with particulars and incidentals 
that it afterwards stood every test of 
probability. 

During all this talk in the Marshal’s 
office, a deputy sheriff and an expert 
stenographer were within a few feet of 
Horn, in the next room, and, as I re- 
member Mr. Lefors’ account, the door 
had been pried up in such a manner as 
to allow both of these men to see 
both Horn and Lefors. Every word of 
the conversation was taken in short 
hand, and proved at the trial which took 
place in September to be almost indispu- 
table evidence. That the confession had 
been made, the prisoner could not deny: 
the transcript of the stenographic notes 
was something that no man could have 
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manufactured, and it was not disputed by 
the defence. Horn said that he made 
the talk, and denied and caviled at noth- 
ing, but claimed that he was only ‘‘josh- 
ing” Lefors. The witnesses brought in- 
to court to prove an alibi were not credi- 
ble or even respectable citizens—if we 
may judge by the counter testimony or 
by the verdict that was rendered, after a 
few hours’ delay, with a promptness that 
is characteristic of men accustomed to 
outdoor life in the West. 

The case has been appealed and un- 
der a writ of supersedeas the execution 
of Horn has been delayed for a hearing 
to take place. It has been said that Le- 
fors will be killed for hiS success in the 
conviction of Tom Horn; but he seems 
to be a man who does his duty without 
fear of the enmity of criminals, and a 
deputy that can ride a hundred miles 
from the Hole-in-the- Wall in ten hours, 
to get together a posse for the capture 
of a bunch of train robbers is pretty apt 
to keep open his weather eye and to 
have his canvas in hand for squalls. 

The work of men like Lefors is poor- 
ly paid and costs many a life: the pub- 
lic lands of the Government are to some 
extent under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government, but in all matters of 
criminal proceedings the State laws rule. 
Putting the authority for punishment of 
criminals operating on public lands into 
the hands of the U.S. Marshals, and 
still leaving to the State the power of ar- 
rest, would make an end of the slaugh- 
ter that is going on incessantly in the 
cattle country. 

The story of the Tom Horn case is 
not yet finished, and it will be remem- 
bered in the West when most of us are 
gone. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





AN attractive volume of 67 pictures 
which show Frederic Remington at his 
best has recently been published by R. 
H. Russell, New York, under the stir- 
ring title “Done In the Open.” It is 
the most characteristic showing of wild 
Western life that we have yet seen. 
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Moose HuntTinG, SALMON FISHING AND 
OTHER SKETCHES OF Sport. By T. 
R. Pattillo. A book of 300 pages. 
Being the record of personal experi- 
ences of hunting wild game in Canada. 
Copies of Sports Afield Pub. Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

The terse simplicity of this book is its 
chief charm, and the reader — whether 
following the author while he hears, with 
bated breath, the “‘Mwar!”’ or “ Bwar!”’ 
of lordly moose in forest depth, or catches 
with alert ear the “ Ka—honk!” of wild 
goose among the icebergs of Northum- 
berland—will find himself listening for 
these stirring sounds and involuntarily 
gazing upon his rifle, hanging idle against 
the wall. 

Mr. Pattillo is a Nova Scotian — an 
Acadian of Acadians. His language tells 
us this, and the plain unvarnished style 
is an earnest of genuine narrative. None 
other than a genuine sportsman could 
have condensed so much of thrilling nar- 
rative and useful information in thrice 
three hundred pages, and at the same 
time make every page come to a native 
of the soil like a bracing breath from the 
pines and hemlocks skirting the crystal 
lakes and streams and crowning the 
rocky hills of dear old far-off Acadia. 

I remember an old hunting companion 
of the ranges described in this book who 
used to carry his “dram” (as he called 
it) in an old patent medicine bottle with 
these words blown in the glass: “No 
Family Should be Without It.’”’ And this 
I may say of Mr. Pattillo’s book: No 
Canadian sportsman, or any intending 
huntsman in that country, should be 
without it; for the experiences of this 
patriarch hunter will prove an infallible 
guide. 

The author is entertaining, without 


seeming to desire to tell more than in- 
structive facts, and is humorous through- 
out, without making an effort in that di- 
rection. Here is the way he begins a 
chapter on capturing the albacore or 
horse-mackerel: ‘During the summer 
and autumn large bodies of herring and 
mackerel frequent the harbors of Nova 
Scotia—pursued thither by their relent- 
less foes the albacores (sometimes called 
horse-mackerel). If the reader has seen 
a mackerel, and, moreover, hooked one 
with jig and line, he can conjecture, from 
the smartness of the ordinary fish, what 
kind of sport an overgrown one of 600 
pounds fastened to hook and line would 
be likely to afford.” His description of 
luring one of these monsters to the hook, 
and finally having to cut the line in or- 
der to avoid being swamped, is thrilling 
in the extreme, and then, when he goes 
on to tell of the successful landing of a 
600-pounder, the reader is prone to exult 
with the successful boatmen. 

In scanning a chapter on moose call- 
ing, this interesting passage is found: 
“Jack placed himself behind a spruce 
bush for concealment; while Bob and I 
crept as near the edge of the lake as 
possible, hiding ourselves with spruce 
boughs and meadow grass. Presently we 
heard Jack’s call, Mwar-r—r! (Jack’s 
shaking making the additional r’s). Be- 
fore this sound had died away in the dis- 
tance, our ears were greeted with the 
desired reply, Bwar!”” He then goes on 
to describe how a great bull moose 
comes out into the meadow 300 yards 
away, and the surprise of the hunters 
that he will not come nearer in answer 
to a second call, until Jack whispers: 
“Listen, boys. Do you hear a sound 
like the breaking of dead branches? 
That is another bull coming, and he is 
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making that racket to frighten any that 
may be on the same grounds. Scarcely 
had he said this, when out of the woods 
came another monster. Presently they 
marched towards each other, and, when 
within a few yards, stood on their hind 
legs, striking with their fore-feet ; then, 
receding a few yards, are at it again. 
The struggle lasted ten minutes, and, 
when they both seemed satisfied, they 
parted and re-entered the woods at dif- 
ferent sides of the meadow.” 

Every branch of sport among large 
and small game, and the piscatorial art 
in all its branches, is fully treated in this 
book, which covers the experiences of a 
great many years, and ranges over hunt- 
ing grounds from Northumberland Strait 
to British Columhia. Verily, Mr. Pattillo 
deserves the thanks of every true sports- 
man for such a useful and entertaining 


work. Tuos. H. FRASER. 
*x 
* * 
THESE ARE My Jewets. By Stanley 
Waterloo. Published by Coolidge & 


Waterloo, 89 Washington St., Chicago. 

Price, $1.00 postpaid. 

Near the western border of Zulu Land 
in southern Africa there once lived a 
tribal prince who was erroneously reputed 
to possess untold wealth in jewels and 
precious stones. Two unscrupulous 
miners, who had failed in their quest for 
gold among the Drakensbergs and were 
returning toward the coast, eame at 
nightfall to the Prince’s dwelling and 
were reminded of the story of his wealth. 
After partaking of the Prince’s hospital- 
ity, they, by preconcerted action, faced 
him with their rifles and demanded all 
his store. Surprised but helpless, he led 
them to an adjoining chamber, where— 
pointing to two little children sleeping 
upon a leopard skin, charming in their 
dusky beauty—he said: ‘These are my 
jewels—the last I have on earth.” Crest- 
fallen and ashamed, these hard-visaged 
men stole out into the night, and the in- 
fluence of those sleeping children clung 
to them for years and wrought a change 
for good in two checkered lives. 
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When Stanley Waterloo says ‘These 
are my jewels,” wrought, fashioned and 
polished by a child’s hand, he displays a 
worthy conception that must tend to- 
ward the exaltation of childhood’s world, 
and the making of the young people who 
follow the precepts of this book into 
fearless and upright men and women. 

The “new thought,” clothed in chaste 
and eloquent language; the influence of 
birds and trees; the flowers; and all Na- 
ture’s beautiful handiwork are woven 
into wreaths of exceptional beauty, and 
the reader, whether young or old, can- 
not but feel a warming interest in the 
new yet old philosophy. 

Every line and page ‘of this book is 
worthy of perusal and earnest thought: 
not only because it is bright and pure 
and full of lessons for the young or old, 
but because it is a worthy departure 
from the usual manner of addressing the 
younger world, and, for that reason, is 
worthy of especial commendation. 

* 
* * 

Donovan Pasua. By Gilbert Parker. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth; 392 
pages. Price, $1.25. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

A convincing proof of the popularity 
of this book is the fact that 40,000 cop- 
ies were sold within a month of its ap- 
pearance. Few of our recent novels have 
met with so flattering a reception from 
the reading public; but the works of this 
author are invariably interesting and the 
announcement of something new from 
his pen awakens anticipations which in 
the present instance have been more than 
justified. “The Trespasser,” “The 
Translation of a Savage,” and “The 
Trail of the Sword,” with others of his 
novels which we ‘all have read and ad- 
mired, have proven their author’s genius 
and versatility, and in this respect 
“Donovan Pasha”’ bears resemblance to 
its predecessors. There is the same keen, 
searching analysis of human hopes and 
passions; the same tingeing of the cold, 
grey light of Reality with Imagination’s 
brighter hues; the merging of facts and 
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fancy so imperceptibly that the line of 
demarkation is lost and the reader is 
prone to accept the whole as the work 
of a historian rather than of a novelist. 

Donovan Pasha, the astute and incor- 
ruptible—an English diplomat with an 
Irish name and enough of Irish blood 
to assure his irrepressibility, combative- 
ness, and ovewhelming love of a situa- 
tion involving a humorous feature —is 
established in Egypt as his Government's 
most trusted representative and the con- 
fidential adviser of the Khedive. His na- 
tive wit and resourcefulness are matched 
against Oriental craft and fanaticism in 
many a battle where interests of the 
most vital importance are at stake, and 
invariably win—though sometimes at a 
cost which seems dear to Western read- 
ers. But fire must be fought with fire. 
Moral suasion is of little avail in dealing 
with despotic rulers whose treasuries are 
enriched by enforced tribute; whose 
wealthy subjects must yield “back- 
sheesh” under penalty of imprisonment 
or death. The St. James Gazette, in its 
review of this work, says: “Sir Gilbert 
knows, none better, how the story should 
be told. The quality of ‘grip’ is pecu- 
liarly his, and each tale is—as the short 
story, that most difficult accomplish- 
ment, should ever be—complete in itself, 
with its own episode and its own atmos- 
phere.” 


- 
* *~ 


RavrH GRANGER’s Fortunes. By Will- 
iam Perry Brown. The Saalfield 
Pub. Co., Akron, O. Price, $1.00. 
A story of the thrilling adventures of 

a young Georgia mountaineer who be- 

came instrumental in amicably ending an 

historical Southern feud. Giving also an 
insight into the methods. of slave pirates 
plying their trade between the coasts of 

Africa and Cuba before the institution 

of slavery was abolished in the South. 

This is a book that will awaken a healthy 

interest among the younger generation 

who remember not the stirring ante-bel- 
lum times, who favor honorable adven- 
ture, and it will tend to create a senti- 


ment in favor of the doing away with all 
historical Southern family feuds and the 
cultivation of a more universal friendship 
and brotherhood among our warm- 
hearted Southern people. 
* 
* * 

Tue Book or Bucs. By Harvey Suther- 
land. Illustrated. Street & Smith, 
publishers; New York; 1902. Price, 
$1.25. 

This beautifully printed book is a most 
welcome addition to our Nature-study 
literature and will appeal strongly to ev- 
ery lover of Life in its various forms. It 
is not an entomology, but, as the name 
indicates, just a book of bugs. Scientifi- 
cally accurate as far as he goes, Mr. 
Sutherland has shown us to a nicety just 
how to mix information and entertain- 
ment in a stable solution, so that the ex- 
tremes of vapidness and dullness may 
both be avoided. 

There is not a dry or a dull page in 
the book. Every conceivable subject, 
from the Philippine War to the recent 
Martinique disaster, is introduced to il- 
lustrate the author’s meaning; and, per- 
meating the whole volume, there is a 
vein of humor that is irresistible. The 
book is fresh but not flippant; sparkling 
but not frothy; full of information but 
not pedantic. On each page a surprise 
awaits the reader; but the apparent di- 
gression only hapa the appetite and 
brings one back to the reading with re- 
newed zeal. It is not often that we can 
so give our unqualified commendation to 
a book as we do to “The Book of 
Bugs,” but we feel that the readers of 
Sports AFIELD ought to know of this 
little volume, which is a veritable mine 
of instruction, amusement and happy 
human philosophy. 





WE have just received from A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, a copy of “The 
Conquest,” which recites with all the 
rhythm and swing of an epic poem the 
story of Lewis and Clark. A review of 
Mrs. Dye’s excellent work will appear 
in our February issue. 








The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the’ only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possessja nat ; 


wral desire to be useful to him. 








THE KENNEL FAD. 





Selecting at random one hundred peo- 
ple who have taken up the breeding and 
selling of dogs as a fad or with the idea 
that there was easy profit in it as a busi- 
ness, How many will have kennels five 
years from the time they start? I say, 
not over ten. Of these ten, How many 
will have made a financial success? My 
estimate is not over five. If my esti- 
mates are correct, then there are not 
over five per cent. of those who go into 
dog breeding that are financially success- 
ful in that line. 

The reason is easily explained. Be- 
cause one dog can be kept on table 
scraps that would otherwise go to waste, 
95 per cent. of would-be dog fanciers 
figure that it costs nothing to run a ken- 
nel of ten. Because their friend So-and- 
So sells his puppies for from $15 to $25 
each as soon as they are weaned, the 95 
per cent. reason that—it being all clear 
profit—Friend So-and-So is getting rich. 
Fatal reasoning. They overlook the 
fact that the successful fancier has spent 
much money and met with many failures 
before getting his dogs before the public 
through the medium of the field trials 
and bench shows. That advertising is 
an expensive necessity and that table 





scraps for one will not spread out into 
enough to feed a dozen. It takes years 
to breed up a successful kennel—years 
of careful attention, judicious investment, 
economical management and thoughtful 
study. The most successful breeders 
are those who start from the highest 
grade breeding and put their dogs in the 
hands of professional handlers until vic- 
tories are won in field or on bench or 
until the verdict comes ‘Not Worthy.” 
At a low estimate, $150 is the cost of 
producing a dog that may be a winner 
—ora duffer. As a winner, the dog may 
be worth up into the thousands of dol- 
lars; as a duffer—Well, an advertise- 
ment something like this is apt to result: 
OR SALE.—A GENTLEMAN'S HUNTING DOG.— 

\ Retriever. Carefully trained to | at shot or 
wing. Warranted staunch, steady and reliable. Price 


$25, or will exchange for hammerless shotgun. Address, 
BLANK KENNELS, Twiddletown, Miss. 





DOG LANGUAGE. 





What matters it to the hunter that his 
dog has no power of articulate speech. 
To the old hunter, his dog speaks to him 
with every pose. Every motion has some 
significance that is easily read by the stu- 
dent. I remember once hunting with a 
professional field-trial handler whose skill 
is celebrated wherever the shotgun is in 
use. We were testing the qualities of 
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No. 1.—‘*‘ Birds ahead. Some distance away."’ 


No. 2.—‘‘ Foot scent getting very warm.”’ 





one of my setters. A prairie-chicken 
had been shot—apparently killed beyond 
question. Ordered to retrieve, the dog 
bounded eagerly forward, but stopped 
and “froze” when 20 feet away from the 
spot where the bird had fallen. ‘That’s 
funny,” I remarked. ‘Not at all,” re- 
plied my companion; “the bird is not 
dead; the dog knows it and is afraid of 
flushing it.” Sure enough, the bird was 
only crippled, and the experienced train- 
er could understand my dog’s language 
better than I who had hunted over her 
two seasons. The accompanying illus- 
trations explain better than words the 
significance of dog language. 


No. 1—“ Birds ahead, some distance away :—have been 
feeding here a half hour or more ago.”’ 


Observe the attitude of the dog. An 


easy, natural position, but with intense 
interest shown in every line. The dog 
may wave her tail gently and look back 
at you, to see if you appreciate the situ- 
ation. 


No. 2.—‘* Foot scent getting very warm. Birds prob- 
ably not over 200 yards away. Utmost caution needed 
trom here on, Get your gun ready, Master.” 


Notice the tail gradually getting high- 
er; the careful placing of the feet, so as 
to not make any noise; the quick, eager 
sniffing, to catch the direction of the 
scent. 


No. 3.—* Birds just around this corner, Master: they 
have become alarmed and are running for cover.” 


See the closely planted front feet; the 
almost rigid tail; the position of the 
head, denoting thak the birds have been 
sighted. 








No. 3.—‘‘ Birds just around the corner, Master.”’ 


No. 4.—‘* Whoa! whoa! Here they are!"’ 








No. 4.—*Whoa! whoa! For goodness’ sake get that 
gun ready, Master. Here these birds are, less than 10 
feet in front of my nose!” 

Brother sportsmen, learn to read your 
dog’s language and you will not use 
your whip and choke collar half so much. 
Furthermore, make your language to him 
more simple, and be sure that he under- 
stands you before punishing him for dis- 
obeying your commands. 


AS TO GUN-SHYNESS. 








In a late issue of our excellent con- 
temporary, Zhe Dog Fancier, Geo. A. Hill 
of Washington, D. C., gives his experi- 
ences with a stubbornly gun-shy puppy 
that conform so nearly to an experience 
of our own with an Irish setter puppy in 
Colorado, what time Sports AFIELD was 
published in Denver, that we quote his 
article at some length. Mr. Hill’s pupil 
was a pointer of good stock. It furnishes 
renewed proof that it is not wise to con- 
demn a young dog too early in the 
game. Says Mr. Hill: 

“The method given by Mr. Haberlein 
in his book ‘The Amateur Trainer,’ al- 
though it was an old dodge to me, was 
tried; that is, put the dog in the condi- 
tion that hunger will force him to pay 
no attention to the discharge of the gun. 
I started with nothing but primers on the 
shells, shooting them with caution. I 
slowly increased the powder charge. I 
continued this as often as I could, for, as 
I live in a rather thickly settled part of 
the city, I had to take the dogs out in 
the country. I did not see much im- 
provement for some time, but kept at it. 

“Last fall I took him with me down 
in Virginia after quail. I let him hunt 
with the old dogs; but, on the first dis- 
charge of the gun, back to my heel he 
came. I paid no attention to him—not 
even speaking to him. As my friend 
who was with me had several dogs, we 
took the puppy with us every day—al- 
though the other dogs got a rest every 
other day. On the fifth day he began to 
show signs that he wanted to hunt, and 
started out all right. The gun would 
make him jump when it was discharged, 
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but not so badly as at first. I did not 
take him again, but made my second 
trip without him. All the past spring I 
kept shooting over him, but still he 
showed the signs of fear. This summer 
I did not have the opportunity to give 
him another trial; but the past two 
months I have had him out almost every 
day. The most peculiar part of the 
matter is that from the first time I shot 
over him this fall—about the 1st of Sep- 
tember—he has not shown the least sign 
of gun-shyness, and when he sees me 
come out with the gun he is all life to go. 
Now, the puzzle to me is this: Has the 
dog outgrown his fear in puppyhood of 
the discharge of the gun? It looks as 
if he had, but I give this experience ex- 
actly as it is for the benefit of those who 
have a fine dog that is afraid of the gun. 
Do not be too hasty to dispose of a dog 
upon that account.” 





SHORT BARKS. 


BEAGLEs, bassetts and foxhounds are 
much in vogue in western Iowa just now, 
owing to the prevalence of rabbits, foxes 
and wolves. 





* 
* * 

NesE Bros., foxhounds; Ted Brown, 
Dachshunde and cocker spaniels; and 
Harry Pennell, English setters, are recent 
additions to the kennel fancy at Atlantic, 


Iowa. 


* 
ok * 


JuLE Wa ttTERs, the well-known theat- 
rical manager, is the possessor of a splen- 
did specimen of the Boston terrier—a 
worthy son of Champion Monti. 





Tue Polk Miller Drug Co., Box 217, 
Richmond, Va., publish a well arranged 
50-page pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Dogs: Their 
Ailments and How to Treat Them.” 
While the book contains some advertis- 
ing matter about their various canine 
specifics, it contains at the same time a 
great deal of really useful information 
for sportsmen and breeders. If you 
will mention Sports AFIELD, we believe 
they will mail you a copy. 
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SOME PROMISING FIELD WORKERS. 





We are indebted to E. M. Vincent of 
Dowagiac, Mich., for this typical picture 
of a bunch of young English setters and 
their dam, whose mother heart is plainly 
anxious that her little ones shall grow 
up to be a credit to their breeding. Both 
Trix and her consort, Duke, are said to 
be staunch and untiring field workers as 
well as good retrievers from land or wa- 
ter, and there is every indication that 
their offspring will be a credit to what- 


“Doctown”—(just published by the 
Macmillan Co.) contains some of the 
most delightful dog pictures ever printed. 
The author, Mabel Osgood Wright, 
has hitherto written of wild nature, 
but this book is devoted to dogs and will 
interest all dog lovers. The central figure 
is Tommy-Anne’s old companion Wad- 
dles and the story is of his meeting with 
Cadence, the beagle with ancestors, and 
the promotion from the regions of ken- 
nel life to be his mate; the struggle for 
his supremacy with Lumberlegs, the 








“TRIX" AND HER INTERESTING FAMILY. 
Compliments of E. M. Vincent, Dowagiac, Michigan. 





ever Sports Afield households may claim 
them as their own. 


_— 


THE 27th annual bench show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club will be held 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Feb. 11 to 14. Premium lists may be 
had of James Mortimer, secretary, 701 
Townsend Building, 1123 Broadway, 
New York. Long live King Caninus! 


oa 








READ premium offers on pages 94 and 
95, and help us double our circulation. 


great St. Bernard; the history of Jack 
and Gill, the twin puppies, and the doings 
of the other dogs of the neighborhood 
which form the Dogtown, of which 
Waddles was the recognized Mayor. 





THE initial meet of the Virginia Field 
Trials Association, held last week near 
Chase City, loudly attests the popularity 
of the sporting breeds in the Old Do- 
minion. Such a notable gathering of 
pointers and setters, reared in the pur- 
ple, has not been seen in many a day. 
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SAMUEL J. FORT, M D 





Readers of Sports AFIELD—and es- 
pecially the members of the “Old 
Guard,” who have shown their friendship 
by years of loyalty—will recognize the 
name at the head of this brief article as 
that of a favorite writer, especially known 
for his thorough acquaintance with mod- 
ern fire-arms and his skill as a marksman 
with rifle and revolver. Perhaps it would 











DOCTOR SAMUEL J. FORT. 


Recently Promoted Inspector of Small Arms Practice, 
Maryland National Guard. 






be difficult for Dr. Fort himself to say 
when first this passion for arms and 
shooting became a part of his life. More 


than likely it was inherent, and original- . 


ly exhibited itself in“a boyish predilec- 
tion for pop-guns, bows and arrows, and, 
later on, fire-arms of any and every de- 
scription. But that which to other 
youths is a mere fleeting fancy became 
in this particular case the inspiration for 
a lifelong study. 

In 1898 Dr. Fort enlisted in Troop A, 
Maryland National Guard, and was made 
instructor of small arms practice to that 
organization. 
the Maryland teams competing in revol- 
ver matches at Sea Girt, N. J., won 2d 
place in 1900, and 3d place in 1901 and 
1902. He also coached in 1go1 the 
troop team in carbine practice for the 
State Championship contest, which it 
won. In 1899 he was made acting-cor- 
poral, corporal in 1901, and sergeant in 
the following year. A few months later 
—September 27, 1902—he was pro- 
moted to the position of Chief of Ord- 
nance and Brigade Inspector of Small 
Arms Practice, on the staff of Brig -Gen. 
Lawrason Riggs, with the rank of Ma- 
jor. So far as known, this is the first 
promotion of the kind ever made in the 
history of the Maryland National Guard. 
An examination of Major Fort’s military 
record of service shows but five absences 
from troop drill in 4 years—though each 
attendance meant a ride of 30 miles from 
his home to the armory and return; he 
has also been present at every parade in 
Baltimore and Washington in which his 


Under his able training 
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troop has taken part. His is the single- 
ness of purpose, the persistent applica- 
tion, that wins success, and under his 
able tuition, seconded by the intention 
of the State authorities to establish a 
State range and in other ways encourage 
practice, the Maryland team will doubt- 
less win enviable standing at future meets 
of the National Association. 

In explanation of Major Fort’s not be- 
ing arrayed in what the poet calls the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
would say that the photo was taken one 
morning last summer during the troop’s 


pleasures they portray or who have 
viewed the scenes depicted. ll sports- 
men enjoy seeing them, and therefore 
there need be no excuse offered for their 
re-production in a sportsman’s magazine. 
We feel an interest in the success of our 
fellows, and though there may be little 
of commiseration for those who bewail a 
wasted shot, our hearts go out to the 
man who can cheerfully acknowledge to 
a miss, and even submit to have the pho- 
tographed proof of his misfortune pub- 
lished for all to see, as does Mr. Hillman 
in this instance. “He was shooting” 
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SOME SNAP SHOTS FROM THE KANKAKEE. 
Amateur photos by W. 8. Morgan, Chicago. 





encampment and sent to the-editor of 
Sports AFIELD without any thought of 
its ever being made public. As to the 
part played by the two raccoons, we are 
not informed, but are confident that their 
presence tended to enhance the gayety 
of the occasion. 





IN CAMP ON THE KANKAKEE. 





It is an error to say that the photo- 
graphs taken on hunting trips are of in- 
terest only to those who shared in the 


explains Friend Morgan, “at a very 
large hawk, at a range of about 350 
yards, and did not even flush the bird 
the first shot; but steadied and got him 
with his second cartridge.” 

“The other picture,” writes Mr. Mor- 
gan, “shows the result of a morning’s 
shoot on the great Kankakee marsh near 
Hamlet, Ind. When you take into con- 
sideration the number of empty cases in 
sight (all of which were emptied on the 
previous evening), it is not such a bad 
record,” 
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Wir sincere sorrow Sports AFIELD 
pauses to chronicle the death on Nov. 22 
last, of Rev. Robert Ritchie of California 
—a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
and one of the most pleasing sportsman 
writers of his time. He always request- 
ed that his articles be signed simply “R. 
Ritchie” ; and thus thousands of readers 
who enjoyed the breadth and vigor of his 
writings knew naught of his high call- 
ing. Of late years his pen told mainly 
of the wild, free life of our Pacific Slope, 
and his knowledge of the varied kinds 
of shooting to be found all the way from 
the Mexican line to British Columbia was 
profound. There was an atmosphere of 
absolute reality about his sporting sketch- 
es that the writer never again expects to 
see equalled. While it was never the 
editor’s good fortune to meet Mr. Ritchie 
personally, we came to know each other 
extremely well, and I never called on him 
for an article that he did not respond 
with that cheery promptness which 
seemed to be a part of his nature. 

A noble, high-grade gentleman and a 
fine type of Western manhood, may we 
not all affectionately feel for him the 
words of Horatio to the dying Hamlet: 


“Good night, sweet. prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 





THE NEBRASKA STATE MEET. 





For more than a quarter of a century 
the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation has held a tournament every year. 
Under the auspices of the Lincoln Gun 
Club in May next the 27th annual shoot 
will be held in Lincoln. Each year we 
have endeavored to improve over pre- 
ceding tournaments, and we promise, 
without hesitation, that for 1903 we will 
surpass all previous efforts and eclipse 
any tournament yet held in our Western 
country. F. E. Mockerrt, Secretary. 





For 15 subscriptions we will send you 
a 4x5 Poco No. 3 camera, value $13.50; 
made by the Rochester Optical Co. 


AFIELD. 
FUTURE OF TRAP-SHOOTING. 


The outlook for sport at the traps 
during 1903 is a most promising one— 
especially in our Western and North- 
western States—and that this is so, much 
credit is due the Inter-State Association 
(composed of the leading houses en- 
gaged in the ammunition and gun trade). 
In summing up the situation, in his re- 
cent report to the Association’s officers, 
Manager Shaner says: 

“The Union is all before us, to choose 
where we will. We have applications 
from all sections. For a large part of 
the season we should work in the Mid- 
dle West. The West goes into such mat- 
ters with so great zest that it not only 
deserves encouragement, but promises 
for a long time to be our most profitable 
field. If people there were born gun 
in hand they could not be more enthusi- 
astic, and the uppermost feeling they al- 
ways excite is that it is good to be with 
them. It is not altogether business with 
them, as sentiment always buttresses bus- 
iness so largely as to relieve operations 
considerably of materialistic flavor. The 
West has not been appreciated as it 
should be. Tournaments should not fol- 
low so closely as during the season of 
1902, and the entire circuit should be 
mapped out early in 1903, in order to 
achieve best possible results.”’ 

In that part of his report referring to 
proposed improved methods, Mr. Shaner 
counsels the abolishment of the “known 
traps” system, saying that targets should 
be thrown from unknown traps. The 
known trap rule has been considerable 
of a stumbling block during the year 
just ended: witness the endless chain of 
delays at big meets by shooters stopping 
to ask, ‘“‘ What trap doI get?” Further- 
more, with known traps a cunning con- 
testant can take advantage of his com- 
petitors in many ways, and the Associa- 
tion’s constant aim is to discourage any- 
thing savoring of unfairness. 





Our Savage rifle offer (p. 96) should 
read 25, instead of 30 subscriptions. 
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Won the Indoor Rifle Championship of the United 
States in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Victorious in the Great Rifle Gallery Tournaments throughout the 
United States. For Big and Small Game Shooting, they have proved 
their superiority. 

The World’s Records in PISTOL and REVOLVER SHOOTING 
were made with this ammunition. 


Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells 


won the Kansas State Championship, 1902; the New Jersey State 
Championship, 1902; Michigan State Championship, 1902; Indiana 
State Championship; and was first in Grand Average, three days, in 
New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 1902; and won Team Cham- 
pionship and Dean Richmond Trophy, 1902, at this meeting. 

At the Interstate Competition, Brunswick, Me., they scored 106 
straight targets and 99 out of 100. Victorious throughout the New 
England circuit. 


Superior for Trap or Field Shooting. 


These books sent free on application: ‘‘Handy Book for Sportemen,’’ 
‘*Hints on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder,”’ ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book.’’ 


‘*Rifleman’s Encyclopedia,” (144 pages), sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 8 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi , Ills, 
F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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OWA’S State Fish and Game Warden, G. A. Lincoln 
| of Cedar Rapids, has issued a sweeping order to 
his deputies over the State that the spearing of 
suckers and redhorse will be allowed hereafter. 
A limited number of permits will be granted to those 
desirous of entering into the work ; these parties to 
be under the guidance of a deputy. The object of 
the spearing of this class of fish is to diminish their 
numbers, as all anglers, as well as those interested in 
the future welfare of Iowa fishing waters, are cogni- 
zant of the fact that suckers are increasing to an 
alarming extent. It has been amply proven that 
suckers devour the spawn of the game fishes; not so 
much so of the black bass—because they are per- 
fectly capable of caring for their own, and are even 
faithful to their young for several weeks after incu- 
bation has taken place—but of the pike, which suffer 
the most from the sucker’s rooting, hoggish appetite. 
It is evident that Mr. Lincoln has the interests of the 
fish and fishermen at heart and is the right man in 
the right place. 


* 
* * 


WE occasionally hear of the detestable carp and 
that scavenger, the dogfish, in the waters farther to 
the south. Fortunately, these species do not frequent 
the streams in the upper tiers of counties. At Wa- 
terloo, last summer, a new and effective bait was 
tried on the carp. An ear of sweet corn and the or- 
dinary tackle was the outfit. The sweet corn was 
strung ov the hooks like stringing beads. The carp 
took this bait with avidity. Corn has been tried in 
other localities, and is by no means a new bait for 
this fish. A local druggist recently had a foot-length 
dogfish in his aquarium. Here was a capital oppor- 
tunity to study some of the habits of this graceful, 
much-despised fish. A brother of the writer (who 
lived several years in the Tomahawk Lake region of 
Wisconsin) tells of the advent and presence of the 
dogfish in those erstwhile prolific waters. Owing to 
the scarcity of live bait, many parties had that neces- 
sary adjunct to the success of still fishing shipped to 
them from various outside points. At the end of a 
fishing trip the minnows were released, and it is now 
positively known that a per cent. of these minnows 
were dogfish. A 10-pound dogfish at the end of a 
trolling line will deceive even an expert muscallonge 
angler. Nothing but feelings of disgust prevail when 
the impostor is landed and, as for food qualities, a 
Digger Indian would ‘‘pass them up’’ with disgust. 
Dogfish are in those lakes to remain, and eventually 
will ruin the splendid fishing now found there. 


* 
* * 


Is there such a thing as Luck? I believe there is 
—especially Hard Luck. I was fishing on Spirit 
Lake one hot day, a few summers ago. I was a guest 
of my brother, W. J. . We were anchored off a point 
where there was good pike fishing. My! but wasn’t 
that a hot day! To keep the sun from blistering my 
hands, I wore cotton gloves with the fingers cut off. 
I also wet newspapers and wrapped them around my 


ANOTHER BATCH OF JUMBLES. 


feet. Even with this precaution they came near par- 
boiling. Fish bit well, and we had some 15 on the 
string at the side of the boat. Incidentally, I went 
to toss Brother Mine his best gold bladed spoon-hook 
‘which I had been using. The hooks slightly caught 
in the glove I wore and—fell into the lake! I felt 
like ‘30 cents.’’ Ten minutes after, he landed a 
small pickerel. I proceeded to put the slimy thing 
on the string with the pike. It squirmed and I took 
both hands, to better hold my quarry. By this act 
I let go of the string holding those 15 pike! We 
were rewarded by one fleeting glimpse of a tugging, 
struggling ‘‘awkward equad”’ and then they went 
under the boat and were gone. This time W. J. 
studied the western horizon long and earnestly. I 
was looking for any small aperture under the seat 
where I might sink into sweet oblivion. I was some- 
what consoled, however, ,for I still clutched that 
pickerel. Soon the wind arose and we resolved to 
anchor farther in the bay. I might as well add that 
we did not, though—for I lost anchor, rope and all 
in an endeavor to ‘‘reef’’ the pesky thing. A piteous 
appeal from me settled the matter of home-going— 
and we went. I resolved never to fish again, but 
have since changed my mind. 


«*% 


HAVING often noticed the spawning beds of bass 
and sunfish in the shallow water near shore, it was 
something of a puzzle how the fish kept their home 
nests so clean and bright; so distinct from the sur- 
rounding bottom. A constant play of tail and fins 
immediately over the bed, by the parent fish, would 
account for this where there was sand and gravel; 
but when among the rocks, it was another problem. 
How one breed of fish accomplishes this little nest- 
building can be accounted for by observation. They 
were shiners and the spawning site had been selected 
among the rocks, in about a foot of water and di- 
rectly under a bridge, in plain view of passersby. 
There were perhaps 50 in the school and they were 
very busy flitting back and forth. On the return 
trip, each minnow would deposit a pebble. The car- 
rying of the stones in the mouth was no more strik- 
ing than the fact that the little creatures had de- 
veloped the perception of colors—for they selected 
only white and bright colored stones. They were an 
industrious and apparently happy colony and evi- 
dently intended the spawning bed to be a general 
one. 

* sy * 

OvR quail and jack-rabbit season is on in earnest. 
December is giving us a touch of winter worthy of 
the name. Bert Aurand and other local lights have 
been bagging quite a number of jacks. By way of a 
slight digression: Bert has a 9-months-old pointer 
pup which promises to be a marvel in field work. He 
did excellent shooting over this dog last fall (consid- 
ering the season). Bert claims that his puppy (even 
at that tender age) showed qualities not excelled by 
any old and tried dog he ever shot over. At another 
time these columns may re-produce a photo of this 
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Shooting is a fine sport if you have a good shot- 
gun. Our latestisa 
Double Barrel Shotgun 
at $25.00. 
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well bred youngster. Win White tells of making a 
shot with a .32 pocket rifle at a jack-rabbit that was 
remarkable in its way. The jack was fally 30 rods 
away and sitting on a knoll, Its head and shoulders 


were only visible. Making allowance for distance, 
Win aimed for the black hairs in the ears, barely dis- 
cernible. At the crack of the gun the rabbit was 
seen to hop around quite lively, prior to pressing en- 
gagements in the next county. However, he did 
not run far, and, circling, he furnished White a 
good mark, and was finally bagged with a charge of 
No. 4’s. On examination, it was found both ears 
were pierced near the head. The bullet had gone 
true toaim. White had repeatedly offered this arm 
for $2.00, but now you couldn’t buy it for $10. In 
other words, he is going to cultivate the acquaintance 
of that rifle. m 
* * 

BROTHER BLINES’ wail from Missouri, in the De- 
cember Sports AFIELD, finds an echo from this neck 
o’ the woods. A cold, wet, disagreeable summer and 
fall. Fishing was practically a lost art. As there 
are a reasonable amount of the finny fellows in our 
waters, and but few taken the past season, we feel 
what has been our loss has been the fishes’ gain. 
The ‘‘crop”’ will surely have increased in numbers, 
and will as surely add several ounces to their indi- 
vidual avoirdupois. 


* 
* * 


Now comes the report from up on the Little Cedar 
that a family of otters have taken up their quarters 
there, and the aforesaid prize fur-bearers have been 
frequently seen along that waterway. As this animal 
has been repeatedly declared extinct (as far as this 
section of the country is concerned), the above item 
is all the more worthy of note. One party has it 
that none but the females reside there and that it is 
the harem of an old residenter living 10 miles east on 
the Wapsie River. That he slays all males and is 
thus sole monarch of this particular domain. The 
latter portion of this paragraph should be taken with 
@ pinch of salt. . 

7 ” 

ProspEcts for quail shooting are good. Unques- 
tionably, Iowa is well favored with an unlimited sup- 
ply of this toothsome little bird. Be it said to the 
credit of several of the writer’s acquaintances that 
they do not care to hunt quail at all—rather pre- 
ferring to class Bob White along with the mourning 
dove and other seemingly more innocent of our game 
birds. As J. S. Trigg of Rockford says, in the last 
issue of this journal, we have the pot hunter with us 
here the same as nearly all other localities. It has 
even been rumored that quail have been captured 
with a fisherman’s ordinary landing net. The birds, 
being flushed, would fly a short distance and then 
alight in the snow and completely bury themselves. 
Under these conditions they were easily located, and 
dropping the net over them, was an easy, though an 
unsportsmanlike and unlawful, proceeding. 


VANE SIMMONDS. 
ee —— 


A PLEASED CLUB RAISER. 





I today received the Winchester rifle you sent me 
as a premium for 15 subscriptions to SporTs AFIELD, 
and it sa beauty. Again I repeat, I don’t see how 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


you can afford it. Had not heard from you at all 
since sending in the money for my club, and was 
more or less surprised to find the gun at home, await- 
ing me, at noon today. Everything is exactly as I 
ordered it—ammunition and all—and I am highly 
pleased, as are also some of my friends here, who 
have started out to get other clubs for you. 
Colorado City, Colo. R. V. Hoaue. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE Christmas number of the London Shooting 
Times has reached our desk, and we are pleased to 
commend the discrimination displayed in the selec- 
tion of articles and illustrations used in this special 
issue. In general interest it is exactly what a Christ- 
mas number should be, dropping for the time being 
all technical discussions and devoting every available 
inch of space to matter that will amuse and instruct. 
There are many articles descriptive of sport in the 
British Isles and their Colonies, a good two score of 
creditable half-tones, and quite a number of pen-and- 
ink sketches illustrating the subject matter. 


* 
% # 


It is rather curious that nearly a half-century sub- 
sequent to the introduction of the Newhouse trap 
witnessed no marked improvement in the type or con- 
struction of trappers’ equipment, possibly because of 
a current belief that perfection had been reached. 
The ‘‘Stop Thief” trap, lately introduced, shows a 
radical departure from generally accepted orthodox 














lines, differing in principle from anything formerly 
manufactured, as may be observed from an examina- 
tion of the advertisement which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. The lightness of the trap is a point in its 
favor which will be appreciated by trappers who 
cover a considerable scope of territory in their opera- 
tions. Another good feature is that the need of heavy 
chains for fastenings is practically done away with, 
as the trap kills its captive quickly and allows it no 
chance to escape. The ‘Stop Thief” trap is manu- 
factured by the Animal Trap Co., 6 Broad St., Abing- 
don, Ills., and will be supplied direct to individual 
purchasers in localities where its sale is not regularly 
pushed by dealers. 
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David and Goliath. 


A Little Shot Put Old King Coffee Out of Business. 


When medicine fails, they sometimes 
send sick people away to another climate 
for their health. Sometimes the climate 
does it, but more often they stumble on 
the proper food to take, and then get 
well. 

A lady in San Diego tells of a friend 
who left her home each December, for the 
past two winters, to come to California for 
her health. She says: — ‘‘ Almost all of 
her time was spent in visiting the doctor 
and sitting in a big chair and watching 
the clock to note the time for her next 
dose of medicine. Nervousness was her 
principal trouble, and with others of a 
kindred nature, made life for her a bur- 
den. 

On the occasion of her last visit, I 
begged her to give up the use of coffee, and 
use Postum Coffee. She replied that she 
could not stop coffee. I said no more at 
the time, but the next morning at break- 
fast, I passed her a fragrant, steaming 
cup of Postum, making it as it should be 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


made. After that, I had no more trouble, 
and my friend drank no more coffee. But 
the most surprising part of the experi- 
ence was the change that soon came over 
her. 

We began to notice it within less than 
aweek. In less than a month, her nerv- 
ousness had left her, and in three months, 
she was a new woman in face, figure and 
health. I had not dared to hope for so 
much benefit, although I had been greatly 
benefited myself by Postum, but coffee 
to her system was simply poisonous and I 
believe this is the case with many others, 

She returned to her home in Decem- 
ber, and was married within less than two 
months after. She never fails to give 
credit to Postum for her health, or thanks 
to me for teaching her to make it properly, 
and well she may, for Postum has done 
for her what travel, doctors and medicine 
failed to do.” 

Name given by Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Tue SavaGE ARMs Co., Utica, N. Y., gives us a 
winter scene in the Western mountains, where big 
game is the object of pursuit and the Savage rifle has 
many friends. The snow-clad, pine-shadowed slopes 
have lured the hunter with promise of a successful 
quest, and the promise has been made good. ‘‘ One 
Shot’? has bagged the game—bringing it down as it 
cleared boulders and logs in that quaint but speedy, 
high-bounding way peculiar to the blacktail deer. 
The big buck has fallen with his head down the hill 
and is held from tobogganing to the bottom of the 
descent by the sturdy branches of a fallen tree against 
which he lies. The artist has achieved a remarkable 
suecess, inasmuch as he has painted a deer that criti- 











cal sportsmen can accept as such. There is not a hair 
amiss in the buck’s heavy winter coat ; not a shade 
or hue, from black to creamy white, that does not 
show carefal study of a living model. The hunter’s 
position, too, as he stands beside the prostrate victim 
of his aim, is natural and without evident straining 
after effect. However, just as the last pages of this 
issue were being ‘‘made ready’’ on the press, word 
comes to us from the Savage Company that, ‘‘ owing 
to the enormous demand for this calendar, the supply 
is already exhausted.” Owing to the late arrival of 
the company’s letter, it is not possible to omit this 
mention, and, any how, the sportsman-artist is en- 
titled to his meed of praise, even at the risk of dis- 
appointing many of our readers. 


AFIELD. 


MAGNA EST VERITAS. 
| alaan 

A certain Omaha sportsman is authority for the 
following veracious (?) narrative. He had been hunt- 
ing among the bluffs on the Iowa side of the Missouri 
River, but without any success. In order to reach 
the station on the Northwestern where he took the 
train for home, he was obliged to follow the railroad 
track some little distance. The wind was blowing a 
gale and he did not hear an approaching special train 
until it was right on him, when he was obliged to 
jump quickly for his life. His dog that was follow- 
ing at heel did not succeed in escaping so easily and 
was thrown some 20 feet in the air. The dog alighted 
on his feet near a thicket some distance from the 
track and never attempted to move from the position 
in which he had alighted. The li— (beg pardon) gen- 
tleman—telling this story says: ‘‘Of course I 
thought my dog was killed and as he was sired by 
the celebrated (name omitted for obvious reasons) and 
bred by the (name omitted for the same reason as before) 
Kennels, I was terribly upset by the awfal loss. As 
you know, I have refused “five thousand dollars for 
the dog. Well, you may be sure that I was astonished 
to see him standing on his feet just the way he struck 
the ground, and, going over to him, What do you 
think? Up jumped the only bevy of quail I had 
seen that day. I was too much surprised to shoot, 
but, following them up, was fortunate enough to bag 
17 without missing a shot. The dog was not injured 
in the least by his encounter with the train and 
hunted as well as ever.”” CHARLES P. HUBBAED. 





——————S——___—_. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 





The ninth annual Sportsmen’s Show, held under 
the auspices of the National Sportamen’s Association, 
will open at Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
Saturday, Feb. 21, 1903, and continue till Saturday, 
March 7. 

One of the features will be many reputable and 
competent guides from hunting and fishing sections, 
never before represented. 

F ly-casting, rifle and revolver contests—nev er fail- 
ing sources of interest to the general public, as well 
as to sportsmen—will be held under the management 
of those well qualified to conduct such contests. 

Trade exhibits, excepting launches, marine engines 
and motors, will occupy space in the galleries ; while 
launches, marine engines and motors will occupy 
space on the main floor. For space reservations, ad- 
dress J. A. H. DRESSEL, General Manager, 313 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Hon. ToM MARSHALL, the only man who has 
twice won the Grand American Handicap, broke over 
90 per cent. of 400 targets shot at and won the high 
average prize at the recent successful tournament of 
the Dewitt Gun Club. He used U. M. C. factory 
loaded ‘‘ Trap’’ shells of a special length, which some 
of the Iowa boys referred to as Roman candles. 


<~* 


Werirss J. J. Wellman of Quincy, Ills.: ‘‘The 
Ithaca hammerless gun which you sent me as a pre- 
mium for 30 subscriptions has arrived all O. K. and 
to date has proved satisfactory in every respect. 
Those who subscribed for SPoRTS AFIELD through 
me are all well pleased and so am I.’’ 
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3 OHILDREN have Worms. You have 
; Noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it 

keeps them. Same way with young dogs. Little 
puppies worth much money are liable to destruction 
by WORMS, Worms is the critical period in a dog’s 
life, Carefully watch for the symptove and then 
administer the right remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
| SURE SHOT 


isthe right remedy. Nine out of ten sports:nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
sinews. The pup is transformed from a puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 
scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Ailments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree Blanks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SURE SHOT by mail pre- 

aid, 50 cts., and at any Druggist or 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 















































TRAP with a trap that will catch and hold. Nothing more dis- 
eouraging than to find your trap sprung; nothing in it, except 
probably a foot. 

This cannot occur with the STOP THIEF TRAP, as hundreds of 
old trappers will testify. Order a sample lot. Give them a trial 
and form your own opinion. No better trap made. 













—— : A a ae — 
} No. 1 Stop Thief Trap for Rat and Squirrel............2. ss.» 20c postpaid 
4 No.2 “ = “ Marten and Mink... — 
, No.3 “ “ “ Skunk and Opossum............40¢ “ 
, No. 34 - ~ = a —_. = 
j No. 4 « © i icttniicnnien $125 “ 
7 , In half-dozen or dozen ry pee paying Express or Freight: 
. = 1, $1.50 per doz.; No. 2, $2.00 per doz.; No. 3, $2.60 per doz.; No; 


36, $4.00 per doz.; No. 4, $9.00 per doz. Discount in large lots. Ask 
your dealer for them or order direct from 


ANIMAL TRAP CO., 











Perfection in Design, 
Simplicity, and Supe- 
rior Workmanship and 
Finish place the 


H. & R. 
Single Gun 


in aclass by itself. Your 
dealer can supply or we 
will sell to you direct. 


Harrington & 
Richardson Arms 
Co., Dept. 8. A., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of H. & R. Re- 
volvers. Catalogue 
for postal. 











MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 

— PRICES :—_ 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 


Children’s (cloth tops), 
8-9-10, - - = $1.25 


Write for Dlustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 
WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


that friend of 
New Year’s Gift.—yiik spouts A¥rELD. for 
1908? We will advise him of your kindness—also mailing 
him the November and December issues free of charge. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 
Work Guaranteed. 


259 to 265 Elm Street, - - Chicago, Ts. 


















; No.6 Broad St., Abingdon, Ills. 
A BEAUTY.—The new H. & R. Calendar. 
c Send six cents to Harrington & Richardson 
r Arms Co., Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 

J 
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: With this rod your brush is constantly re- 





volving as it passes through the barrel—removing lead and dirt quickly. Fits 10 

or 12 gauge; takes any brush, and is long enough to clean a 32-inch and short 

= to ped > a Paes gaa Wee he ounces. “oo lated. pape GUN ROD 
urable and novel. ce 00. e@ pay the express. reulars sent on appli- 

cation. ROTARY GUN ROD CO., 6,7 an GUN ROD 













8 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, Ils. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE calendars issued by E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co. are invariably so well designed and attractive 
that the appearance of one meriting less than the 
highest praise would be a matter of general surprise. 
Aside from their practical value as calendars, they 
are well worthy of preservation by any one possess- 
ing perception of artistic merit, and will commonly 
hold their place on the wall until the advent of a 





DUPONT SMOKELESS 


ee 





new year brings for inspection its mystery-laden 
pasteboard tabe with the familiar inscription ‘‘Du 
Pont Calendar.’’ The picture, this year, shows an 
eager, bright-faced youth—a veritable ‘‘chip of the 
old block ’’—making ready for his first shot at quail. 
He is apparently half doubtful of his ability to score 
a kill, but his manner of grasping the gun, placed in 
his hands by the veteran who has his field education 
in charge, shows that he is not loath to make the at- 
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tempt and is determined to do his best. It will be 
an easy shot, for the two dogs in the foreground—a 
pointer and a setter—have found and are holding 
their game in the open, and it is a long hundred 
yards’ flight to nearest cover beyond the old rail 
fence. The underline, ‘‘Generations Have Used Du 
Pont Powder,” is most appropriate to the subject. 
Our readers may obtain copies of this calendar by 
sending three cents in stamps, accompanied by men- 
tion of Sports AFIELD, to Mr. E. 8. Rice, 1520 Ma- 
sonic Temple, Chicago, Ills. 


* 
* * 


THE attractions of the Sunny Southland as a 
sportsmen’s paradise are something more than hinted 
at ina recent letter from Mobile, Ala., which says: 
‘*Mr. George E. Sage of this city has returned from 
a four-day’s hunt some 25 miles west of Mobile, and 
reports that the party of which he was a member 
killed a bear, 3 deer and 13 turkeys, with squirrels, 
partridges and other small game.’? Which appears 
to be a pretty good score to be made in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of one of pur most important and 
populous Southern seaport towns. 


* 
* + 


AWAY down in the little Spanish-American city of 
Choluteca, Honduras, our magazine reaches and is 
warmly greeted by Mr. J. E. Foster, who has been a 
resident of Central America for something like 15 
years. He writes that Honduras swarms with game 
of all descriptions, practically unmolested by hunters. 


* 
* * 


FRIEND W. E. THORNE, whose home is in Cripple 
Creek, Colo., came east for a little quail shooting 
during the season just ended, and found conditions 
for sport not particularly favorable around Sullivan, 
Ind., where he elected to try his fortune. He says 
there was some good shooting, but the ground was 
very wet, and he was not able to get within hailing 
distance of the legal limit of 24 birds for one gun in 
one day. 

* si = 

Sports AFIELD received some weeks since a pleas- 
ant visit from the editor’s old friend ‘‘ Lute’”’ Wil- 
cox, editor of the Denver Field and Farm, in com- 
pany with Eugene H. Grubb, a prominent Colorado 
stock grower. Mr. Grubb is the owner of the Mount 
Sopris Ranch, located on Crystal River below its 
junction with the Frying Pan, and his specialties are 
trotting horses and thoroughbred short-horns. He 
has lately taken up and is very enthusiastically in- 
terested in the culture of trout. 


* 
* * 


THE latest catalogue of the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn., devotes 
two pages to a description of improvements in the 
automatic Colt pistol, both sporting and military 
models. They include the adoption of a new safety, 
doing away with the old combined movable safety 
and rear sight ; a new rear sight, permitting lateral 
adjustment ; new firing pin ; new magazine catch ; a 
stop to hold the slide open after discharging the last 
cartridge, and a new take-down device. Increased 
capacity is given the magazine and the number of 
working parts is reduced. The catalogue shows the 
old familiar line of Colt revolvers and derringers, and 
also the .22 calibre lightning magazine rifle. 
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INSTRUCTIVE TO YOUNG AND OLD 









| BEMIS Original 

esigns 

I 903 Without 
CALENDAR. Advertising. 








A Fine _ Acceptable 
Holiday Gift. To Everyone. 
Bemis GAME ANIMAL caLenpbar 


12 pages of beautiful designs, natural colors—Buffalo, 
Moose, Black Tailand Virginia Deer, Mountain Sheep, 
Caribou, Elk, Black Bear, Grizzly Bear, Polar Bear, 
Antelope, Mountain Goat. 

On Cloth, 12 Pages.......... 50 Cents, Post Paid 
On Paper, BW so os cece 25 Cents, Post Paid 


Mailed to any part of the U. S. on receipt of price. 


AD SALES C0., - Omaha, Neb. 

















portsmen: 


Get one of our 152-page 
Catalogues 





the Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


It is full of the Latest Goods and the lowest 
prices in Rifles, Shotguns, Automatic Pistols, 
Revolvers and everything to fill the wants 
of the Sportsman or Athlete in the Mountains, 
Field or Camp, at the Trap or at Home. It is 
free for the asking and is most interesting. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 





THE MOUNTAIN VIEW ROUTE. 





This is what the Northern Pacific-Shasta or Shasta-North- 
ern Pacific Route—it reads as well backward as frontward— 
may well be called. 

The route takes its name from Mount Shasta in Northern 
California. This white, snow-capped peak, at the foot of 
which the Shasta route winds, is 14,350 feet high. The 
mountain isin plain view for several hours from the train 
and its distance from the track varies from 12 to 75 miles. 

The beautiful scenery of the Sacramento River at the 
base of Shasta, is connected with this route only. Castle 
Crags, Mossbrae Falls, and the natural twin soda fountains 
at Shasta Springs are scenic gems. 

The crossing of the Siskiyou range furnishes the par ex- 
cellence of railway mountain scenery, and observation cars 
are provided there free of charge. Then in succession come 
Mounts Jefferson, Hood—a beautiful mountain—St. Helens, 
Rainier—14,532 feet high—and Adams, all former active vol- 
canoes and now covered with glaciers. 

From Portland a steamboat side trip up the noble Colum- 
bia River to the Cascades and Dalles enables the tourist to 
see a river, palisades, waterfalls and mountains far surpass- 
ing anything the Hudson can show. 

An opportunity is also given to visit Tacoma, Seattle, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver and the Puget Sound region. 

Then follow the Cascade range and the Rockies, and, 
best of all, a stop can be made at Yellowstone National 
Park. 

This line traverses the finest scenic region of the United 
States—don’t forget it—and see that your return tickets 
home from California read around this way. 

The train service between Portland and the Puget Sound 
country, and Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul via Spokane, 
Butte and Helena, is unsurpassed, including two through 
trains daily—one of which is the noted “‘ North Coast Lim- 
ited.” 

For rates, etc., address Chas, S. Fee, Gen’] Pass’r Agent, 
8t. Paul, Minn. 

Send Six cents for ‘‘ Wonderland 1902.” 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


Protect your dog from fleas and other vermin, 


PURIFINE 


is worenn tees to put and keep his skin and coat in perfect 





condition ; destroys all objectionable odors and Goa 


of contagious diseases. ‘‘ Doesn’t smell itself; —— 
smells.” Price, $1.00 per bottle, postpaid. Parti 
NOTADI CO., 1316 Unity Building, Ohhongts ihe 





A RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 


. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
> 
English Setters. Beauties. Well known ‘ 
good ones. Four Males ; three Females. White ¢ 
with dark markings. ’Whelped November 5, ¢ 
1902. See illustration “An Interesting Fam- 7 
ily’’ in Dog Department (page 77). Prices ¢ 
very reasonable. For information address , 
4 

. 

4 

q 

4 


EB. wm. 
410 Spruce St., 


VINCENT, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE MARLIN FirE ARMs Co., New Haven, Conn., 
have just issued a very attractive calendar to hang 
by one’s desk or writing table. It is about 6 by 3} 
inches in size and contains an artistic picture of a 
pair of antelope in very characteristic pose. They 
will be pleased to mail one or two of these calendars 
to any sportsman mentioning SPorRTs AFIELD and 
enclosing a stamp to pay postage. 

* 


* * 
Tue 1903 calendar of the H. & R. Arms Co. is an 
art lithograph showing a very tastefal color arrange- 
ment of a winsome scene of outdoor sport and mer- 











riment. Being a large walljhanger, some of the finer 
details are naturallyjlost in the engraving. . A free 
copy will be sent to any person mentioning Sports 
AFIELD and enclosing six cents}in stamps to pay cost 
of mailing. Address, Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co., Dept. 8. A., Worcester, Mass. 


* 
* * 


Ir would be difficult to find better shooting grounds 
than those adjacent to Clandeboye Bay, an arm of 
Lake Manitoba, if the gunner desires to make good 


bags of geese, ducks and prairie chickens. Its loca- 
tion renders it easy of access to sportsmen from the 
towns of Manitoba and the adjacent Provinces and 
States, but heretofore this fact has been counterbal- 
anced by the difficulty experienced in finding a good 
stopping place in the vicinity. Quite recently, how- 
ever, a commodious and well equipped shooting lodge 
has been opened at the point where the Duke of York 
bagged so many wild fowl last fall. It was es- 
tablished and will be under the management of James 
Connery, a veteran Manitoba sportsman. By special 
arrangement free transportation is secured to sports- 
men, and their dogs, boats, and other impedimenta, 
from the nearest railway station, and a good stock of 
guns and ammunition will be kept at the lodge for 
the convenience of those who are not already sup- 
plied. The address of Manager Connery is 57 Trib- 
une Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
* 
* * 

WE learn that business requirements have caused 
the Baker Gun & Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y., to 
make extensive improvemenjs in its factory—install- 
ing a new power plant and erecting a commodious 
building to house additional equipment. The repu- 
tation of the Baker gun has long been established 
among shooters and dealers, and its makers have ad- 
vanced its standard of quality to keep abreast with 
the demand of new ideas and conditions. The pres- 
ent popularity of the arm is well deserved and will 
continue. 

* be + 

*T1s a pleasure to hearjthat Barton W. Evermann 
has just been promoted to the position of Assistant 
in Charge, Division of Fisheries, in the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries, as it is certain 
that the interests of the Commission could not be 
placed in more competent hands. Though the divis- 
ion is one of the most important within the scope of 
the Commission and entails the performance of much 
work, Dr. Evermann will undertake it in addition to 
the duties of Ichthyologist (the position which he 
formerly held and which he is to retain). 


* 
* * 


Our long-time friends, the Bridgeport Gun Imple- 
ment Co., 315 Broadway, New York, are headquar- 
ters for what is probably the finest line of lawn ten- 
nis and golf goods, shell crimpers, cleaning rods and 
shooters’ tools generally to be found anywhere this 
side the Atlantic. Their catalogue very clearly sets 
forth the advantages of the B. G. I. Hand-loading 
Outfits, the Common-sense Re- and De-capper and 
other ‘‘ stage properties”’ that no progressive sporte- 
man can afford to do without. The B. G. I. people 
are also agents for the Mill’s aluminum golf club, 
and especially desire to hear from all Western and 
Southern golf and lawn tennis clubs. 


* 
* * 


FRIEND A. D. SHAFFMASTER, the guiding and 
controlling genius of the Journal of Bronson, Mich., 
writes that he has just returned from a hunting trip 
to the wilds of Chippewa County, in which he had as 
companion Clark A. Green of Gilead. They were 
successful in finding an abundance of game and in 
pleasing variety, the most valued trophy of their out- 
ing being a remarkably large grey wolf—a veritable 
giant of his species. They also killed three deer, a 
bear and some smaller game. 
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PEATING RIFLE, 


7“ MANNLICHER” me" 


Most Powerful Ne en my 






Rifle Manuf: 


Calibre 8 m-m. or .315. 
Made in 24,26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


; Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N.Y. 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is net excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


a rting.” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 























“ is now generally considered 
| “Wild Fow the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, oittinnarr one: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR 00., Agents, Chicago. 

















’ A SPECIAL REQUEST. Mullins’ Galvanized Steel 
To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me INDIAN CANOE 

@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, ‘ ‘ hy phd Bed age an 

you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- A am venient for Storing 

ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- Send ‘ 7 gaa ia Price. sable. 

vers, I remain, Faithfully yours, for ont ne an W.H. MULLINS, 

CLAUDE KING, Editor. Catalog.New 224 Depot 8t., Salem, Ohio, 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE AD SALEs Co., Omaha, Neb., has issued a 
large wall calendar in colors, entitled ‘‘ Animals that 
are Hunted,” which will doubtless find favor in the 
eyes of many. It has twelve sheets—one for each 
month—the illustrations showing the different species 
of American big game. It is printed without adver- 
tising, but there is available space for printing the 
business cards of concerns desirous of using the cal- 
endar for purposes of publicity. Single copies will be 
mailed to any part of the United States ut the follow- 
ing prices: on cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


a *% 


REMARKABLE results are reported by hunters who 
have tested the capabilities of the Ballard and Mar- 
lin high-pressure smokeless .32-40 and .38-55 car- 
tridges, introduced during the past year by the Mar- 
lin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. These loads, 
in the regular .32-40 and .38-55 shells, are suitable 
for use in all Marlin rifles, Model 1893, having special 
smokeless steel barrels, but are not recommended for 
rifles originally intended for black powder only. 
They give very high velocity and a correspondingly 
low trajectory curve, and will be found adapted for 
big game shooting at short or long range. Both these 
shells have sufficient taper to insure easy and infalli- 
ble handling by magazine arms aud are stronger and 
less liable to break than shells of the “‘ bottle-neck”’ 
type. The special smokeless steel used in the barrels 
of rifles intended for these cartridges has a tensile 
strength of from 100,000 to 130,000 pounds to the 
square inch, or more than double that of ordinary 
steel, and is hard enough to withstand the wear of 


jacketed bullets. 


* 
*- * 


T. W. MorFEky, an old-time winner of the Grand 
American Handicap, won the New Jersey live-bird 
championship from J. W. Hoffman, Dec. 4, at New 
Germantown, N. J., by a score of 23 out of 25. Mr. 
Hoffman shot a very close race, scoring 22. Both 
shooters used U. M. C. factory loaded shells. F. C. 
Reihl won high average at the recent Colorado 
Springs tournament with a score of 196 out of 200, 
running 154 straight. Mr. Reihl used U. M.C. fac- 
tory loaded ‘‘ Arrow’”’ shot shells. 





AFIELD. 


HERE is a photo-engraving of the new Marlin cal- 
endar, which the Marlin Arms Co., New Haven, 
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Conn., will send on receipt of request mentioning 
Sports AFIELD and enclosing a stamp for postage. 


* 
* * 


A REALLY fine gun remains such only so long as 
its outward beauty is unmarred and the interior of 
the barrels kept free from rust and pits. Keeping a 
gun in perfect condition is no easy task. Every par- 
ticle of fouling must be removed from the tubes; 
every trace of moisture wiped from the glistening 
steel. A practical implement for the purpose is the 
Rotary Gun Rod, manufactured at 7 & 8 Rialto Bldg., 
Chicago. See illustration in advertisement on page 87. 
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“THE BRISTOL.” \ 


YOU REALLY NEED A “BRISTOL” Steel FISHING ROD— to co 
plete the outfit which brings you so much pleasure. 
is what may be truly called an “all-’round” rod; it is a rod you can 
use for every fishing purpose, and BE SURE of your catch when the 

—————j Victim is well-hooked. Besides, a ‘‘ BRIS- 
TOL” is NOT EXPENSIVE; and when you 
one, you GET MORE FOR YOUR 
MONEY than in any other rod under the 
Pray allow us to send you our NEW 
1902 CATALOGUE — that 
some particular style best adapted to your 
4 preference in fishing. 
logues free to all intending purchasers. 
We onl 
you write, for CATALOGUE No. 18 


THE HORTON MFG.'CO., Bristol, Conn. 


) 


The ‘ BRISTOL” 


you may select 
We send our Cata- 


specify that you shall ask, when 














































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“NORTH COAST 
meer — LIMITED.” 


THE Nor HERN PaciFic Raitway take pleasure in announcing that their pop- 
ular overland train, the “ North Coast Limited,” will be continued during the winter. 

This broad vestibuled, steam heated, electric lighted train, with its model ob- 
servation car equipped with the most modern conveniences, such as parlor, reading 
and writing rooms, library of choice books, supplemented with the latest magazines 
and illustrated papers, buffet, bath room, barber shop, and card rooms; with stand- 
ard Pullman and tourist sleeping cars (the former with two berth lights in each 
section), as well as handsome day coaches, guarantees the travelling public service 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Fargo, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland absolutely unrivalled. 

Two through trains daily between St. Paul and Portland—supplemented by 
the “Burlington’s” Special, running daily between Kansas City and Seattle, via 
Billings—is the most complete transcontinental passenger service now offered the 
travelling public. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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RAILWAY. 


Queen ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 





























and Crescent om 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Route Omaha. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
Misclasippi Worth and South Care. St. Paul, 
lina, Louisiana and Florida. Minneapolis, 
Chi a Florida Special th Cateeme, 
cago an orida Special carries through 
aeupand bun ties, Chaceah anh Feiekee — ot 
daily, except Sunday. Detroit and Toledo, ougnton, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Solid Calumet. 





Pullman train leaves Cincinnati at 9:15 p. m. 
daily, except Sunday, to St. Augustine. Din- 
ing and Observation Cars. Three trains to : : ” 
Florida and two for New Orleans. Write for Equipment and Service Unequaled 
ene eae ene eaten. Time tables, maps and information 
W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., furnished on application to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








F. A. Mrtuzr, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 











Mt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








SPORTS AFIELD. 








Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 
less a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. Yow need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’? by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of ‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
8. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “'Trim’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe; or a No. 41 Stevens “‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age ; or a copy of Waters’ ‘‘ Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,” an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zine, 
hair, felt and oi 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 
qua non for every 
fisherman. 


SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 











gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges ; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 
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THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT. 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
farnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are “‘cheap John ”’ 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sports- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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STEVENS IDEAL’ N244 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire ; .25 Stevens R. F’.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 











THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No.1 P.; English 
stub twist harrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip ; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.90. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions; a Parker hammer- 


THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 

TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 
26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44-40 and .45-90. 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00); 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respecta. 

N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 

To new friends, we would say that 


every one. 
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THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE. 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-303 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


TAKE DOWN 


FEATURE 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es- 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 








Progressive 


The New Savage. 





Riflemen 





And Sportsmen everywhere are invited 
to interest themselves in our premium 
offers—made with a view to increasing 
our already large circulation. By call- 
ing upon your neighbors and the busi- 
ness men of your home town and show- 
ing them different copies of SPoRTS 
AFIELD, you can easilv secure from 8 to 
80 subscriptions. Asa sample of what 
we will do, we will send you, on receipt 
of 30 yearly subscriptions, the very lat- 
est model of a Savage Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle.—Full octagon barrel; 
Model 1899; length of barrel, 26 in.; 
weight, 8 lbs.; 6-shooter; calibre, .303. 
You can have your choice of either a 
rifle butt (as shown in this cut) ora 
shot-gun butt. Thus, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time (plus the express 
company’s charges) you will have se- 
—_— @ thoroughly reliable, handsome 
le. 


Marlin Rifles... 


The merits of these fine arms are so 
well-known as to need no sermon from 
the editorial pulpit. Their calibres are 
multifarious—as witness: Model 1892 
(.22 and .32); Model 1893 (.32-40 and 
the ever popular .38-55); Model 1893 
= & and .30-30); Model 1894 (.25- 

.32-20, .38-40 and .44-40); Model 
1895 (.38-56, .40-65, .40-70, .40- 
82, .45-70 and -45-90). 


We will send any one of the 
above Marlin rifles, with 26- 
inch ROUND BARREL, to any 
sportsman sending us 20 sub- 
scriptions. Sports AFIELD 
does not pay the express charges 
on any premiums (except books, 
which we send out postpaid). 


SPORTS 
AFIELD PUB- 
LISHING 
CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ills. 











A Long Journey 





means 
extra money 
for meals and inci- 
dentals, and a waste of 
valuable time en route. 

Why incur unnecessary ex- 
pense and delay in traveling via 
circuitous routes, when you can ride in 
the finest trains on a perfectly ballasted 
track, overadirect route? The fast 
trains of the Union Pacific 
reach San Francisco and 
Portland, from Omaha, 

16 hours ahead of 
all competi- 
tors 

For Time Tables, Pamphlets descriptive 
of the territory traversed, apply to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. and T. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 














Take The 


Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad 


Quickest and Best. 


Connects with trains in «ll directions at Gulfport, Hatties- 
burg and Jackson. Through line to Gulfport, Miss.—the 
Newportof the South. Double daily service. Short line be- 
tween Jackson and the Gulf—making close connections with 
trains for all points from Jackson, Hattiesburg and Gulfport. 


Two Through Trains Daily: 
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Lv. Jackson 
Lv. Hattiesburg 
Ar. Gulfport 


2S 
2 Sa 


~ 


Lv. Gulfport 
Lv. Hattiesburg 
Ar. Jackso 


These trains are arranged with a view of making all d 
sirable ap a at Jackson, Hattiesburg and Gulfpo: ipert. 
es can leave Jackson in the rnoon and reach M 
or points on the Gulf Coast the same night, or take the 
L. & N. Coast train in the morning and go to interior towns 
without lying over in Gulfport. 


1,000-Mile Tickets, Good for One Year, $25 
For farther particulars call on or address: 


THOS. P. HALE, G. P. A., 
Gulfport, - - - - 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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LNGON MEPALELIC CARTRIDGE CO 
Broadway. New geport 
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FINE CUNS Ali the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Makes. 


SCOTT’S MONTE CARLO 


Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 





OTHER 
GUNS TAKEN 
IN TRADE 





















Also Westley 
Purdy, 





Richards, Greener, 
Lang, Colt, Parker, L. 
P. Clabrough & 


etc. 








Send for 
. Catalogue 
———— : SS ; and 














List of 

Scott Gun Second- 
Won Monte Carlo Hand 
1892 Grand Prix Guns. 


4,000. 


Send ten cents in stamps for our new and e e e 
HReautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Fine Fishing Tackle. 
Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS : ‘ gar i 
metal BREECH-LOADING YVACHT CANNON, alls 








tan ¢ e: fi t rarment made 
Aliso fine bror 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


HKistablished 1526, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE HAZARD -NOKFL ESS 
POWDER COMPANY'S _)i ¥ 


WITH H.C. HIRSCHY BEHIND THE GUN 








Wins ee ) Defeats 
Grand woe 4 all 
American » . Competitors 


Handicap v | A Record Maker 
; and a 
Score 1B Straight eee = Record Breaker 











Ask ar 1 of the 456 contestants, or write to any one of the following agent 


H. P. Collin 1S, Balti imore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City,Mo. Wm. McBlair, St. Louis, Mo 


Ss S. Waddell, Cincinnati,0. £.S. Rice, Masonic Temple, Chicago. A.H Phe na, San Francisco, Cait 


or Address ee Se RICE, Gen. Ag’t. itasenic temoie, cuicas 


fic Temple, Chicag? 





























